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450 A PASTORAL SERMON, ETC. 


A PASTORAL SERMON. 


IN the square, old-fashioned pew, 
Little lamb sedately folded — 
Prayer-book upside down, while you 
Whisper “Is it rightly holded?” — 
Your big eyes must understand 
Something of the far-off land. 


While, with theologic heat, 
Our good vicar deftly handles 
Arguments that must defeat 
Popish Rome with all her candles — 
You, unconscious little text, 
Preach a gospel more perplexed. 


From the Shepherd’s fold you came, 
Into our glad keeping given, 
A fresh soul, a snow-white lamb, 
From the boundless plains of Heaven ; 
To our keeping, out of his, 
“ For of such My Kingdom is!” 


We, his sheep, have grown so old 
And so weary with our roaming, 
Sometimes we forget the fold 
And the promise of his coming, 
And too fain our feet to stray 
In strange pastures by the way: 


Or, God help us, puffed with pride, 
We dare set ourselves so surely 
On the righteous right-hand side, 
Whence we eye the goats,securely — 
We, those nine-and-ninety, who 
Great temptation never knew. 


Only sometimes o’er the face 
Of a little child we linger, 
Half ashamed, half awed to trace 
Touch of God’s almighty finger, 
Till we drop our world-worn eyes 
At their innocent surprise. 


So —+he sermon’s at an end, 
Sunday morning’s duty finished ; 
Streaming out, hear friend greet friend, 
Rome may hide her head diminished. 
“‘ He do preach, our parson do!” — 
I have had my sermon too. 
Argosy. G. B. STUART. 





EVENTIDE. 
TIRED of its own bright charms, the golden 


a 

Rests in the arms of Evening ; all is still ; 

Nor leaf, nor flower moves, lest the spell might 
break 

Which holds the earth bound fast in twilight 
chains. 

From yonder hawthorn tree, some leaf-hid bird 

Breathes to the dying day a soft farewell, 

That, mingling with the stillness, seems to 
weave 

Into the silence threads of melody. 

Wild roses, since the dawn, have deeply blushed 

Beneath the sun’s warm kisses ; now at eve 

Faint odors, passing sweet, possess the air — 





Rich incense offered to the queen of night! 


For lo! a silvery light falls all around, 
As up the violet heavens a pale young moon 
Climbs high, and higher still. 
A low-voiced breeze, 
Rising with balmy sigh amid the hills, 
Comes ling’ringly adown the rocky glen, 
Floats o’er the uplands, kisses every flower, 
And whispers that the fair, sweet day is dead! 
Now restful thoughts and calm enter the heart, 
And soothe the tiréd brain; as from on high 
A blessing falls on everything below: 
Cool shades to evening —rest and peace to 
man. 
AGNEs M. MACONACHIE. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


ON MR. DAVENANTT, WHO DIED ATT OX- 
FORD IN HIS MAIORALTY A FORTNIGHT 
AFTER HIS WIFE. 


WELL, sceince th’art deade, if thou canst mor- 
talls heare, 

Take this just tribute of a funerall teare; °* 

Each day I see a corse, and-now no knell 

Is more familiare then a passing-bell ; 

All die, no fix’d inheritance men have, 

Save that they are freeholders to the grave. 

Only I truly greive, when vertues brood 

Becomes wormes meate, and is the cankers 
foode. 

Alas, that unrelenting death should bee 

At odds with goodnesse! Fairest budds we 
see 

Are soonest cropp’t; who know the fewest 
crimes, 

Tis theire prerogative to die bee-times, 

i“ from this worlds misery; and thus 

ee, 
Whom wee now waile, made hast to bee made 


free. 

There needes no loud hyperbole sett him 
foorth, 

Nor sawcy elegy to bellowe his worth ; 

His life was an encomium large enough ; 

True gold doth neede no foyles to sett itt off. 

Hee had choyce giftes.of nature and of arte ; 

Neither was Fortune wanting on her parte 

To him in honors, wealth or progeny : 

Hee was on all sides blest. Why should hee 


ye! 
And yett why should he live, his mate being 
gone, 
And turtle like sigh out an endlese moone? 
No, no, hee loved her better, and would not 
So easely lose what hee so hardly gott. 
Hee liv’d to pay the last rites to his bride ; 
That — hee pin’d out fourteene dayes and 
ied. 
Thrice happy paire! Oh, could my simple 
verse 
Reare you a lasting trophee ore your hearse, 
You should vie yeares with Time; had you 
your due, 
Eternety were as short liv’d as you. 
Farewell, and in one grave now you are deade, 
Sleepe ondisturb’ed as in your marriage-bed. 
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NORTH 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
NORTH BORNEO.* 


THE grant of a royal charter to a Brit- 
ish company for the occupation of the 
northern portion of Borneo, the largest 
island in the Eastern Archipelago — in 
the world indeed, if Australia be ranked 
among the continents, as it may well be 
in view of its vast area — has attracted 
much aftention, not in this country only 
but on the Continent and in the East. 
The concession of a territory, nearly as 
large as Great Britain, formally recog- 
nized and sanctioned by the crown, could 
hardly fail to be the object of much hos- 
tile criticism on political and economic 
grounds. The Spaniards and the Dutch 
were not slow to put forward rival claims, 
and oppose the grant of a charter as an 
encroachment on their sovereign rights 
in the Eastern seas, where they have prac- 
tically been allowed during the last half- 
century to claim a monopoly of territorial 
possessions. The opportunity of turning 
this contention to account in party war- 
fare was too inviting to be resisted. So 
novel an incident as the grant of a char- 
ter to a private company for the founding 
of a new colony under the egis of the 
British flag, furnished another charge of 
adventure and innovation. And accord- 
ingly a debate was raised in both Houses 
of Parliament, and in the Commons 
pressed to a division. The result, in 
spite of all hostile comment, left the new 
company and its charter invested with 
the sanction of a large majority; while 


* 3, Papers relating to the Affairs of Sulu and 
Borneo, and to the Grant of a Charter of Incerpora- 
tion to the ** British North Borneo Company.” Part 
I. Correspondence respecting the Claims of Spain. 
Part IJ. Correspondence respecting the Claims of Hol- 
land. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty. 15Sz2. 

2. The New Ceylon. Being a Sketch of British 
North Borneo or Sabak, from special and other exciu- 
sive Sources of Information. Written and compiled by 
Josren Hatton, with New and Original Maps, cor- 
rected to date. London: 18381. 

3. The Head Hunters of Borneo; upthe Mahatax 
and down the Barito, and Fourneyings in Suita. 
By Cart Bock. London: 1881. 

4. The Garden of the Sun; ov, a Naturalists 
Fournal of the Mowitains, and in the Torests aid 
Swamps of Borneo and the Sulu Arch*pelazo. By 
J. W. BurnipGe, Trinity College Botanical Gardens, 
and formerly of the Royal Gardens, Kev. London: 
1830, 
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in the House of Lords there was such a 
concurrence of approval on both sides, 
that no division was taken. 

So far then as criticism and comments 
could affect the future of the colony and 
the company, the opposition encountered 
must have proved the best advertisement, 
and an encouragement to the shareholc- 
ers to prosecute with energy the objects 
set forth in their charter. These objects 
are unexceptionable in character, and 
such as every one would desire to see 
carried out to the fullest extent. Taking 
the preamble of the treaty of 1847 with 
the sultan of Borneo (Brunei) — in which 
the desire of the queen is recorded “to 
encourage commerce between her Maj- 
esty’s subjects and the subjects of the 
independent princes of the Eastern seas, 
and to put an end to piracies which have 
hitherto obstructed that commerce ” — as 
the starting-point of the negotiations with 
her Majesty’s government for a charter, 
the statement submitted in support of the 
prayer of the petitioners shows ina few 
words the development they hope to give 
to such proposed ends, and the grounds 
for their anticipation of success. 


‘The natural resources of the granted terri- 
tory are great. It has splendid harbors, and a 
good climate for the tropics, It contains ex- 
tensive forests, producing much hard-wood 
timber, and there are in it, as the undersigned 
believe, valuable mineral deposits. It will 
afford new outiets for British trade, new mar- 
kets (which are much needed) for British man- 
ufacturers, and new and rich districts for the 
cultivation of coffee and tea, and for tropical 
agriculture generally. There is every pros- 
pect of a good commercial return for the Lrit- 
ish capital employed. Civilization and order 
will by degrees by introduced. And the inter- 
ests of the British Empire will be promoted 
by the establishment of British occupation in 
a region’ offering, by its situation and circum- 
stances, many strategical and other public ad- 
vantages. 

There is, no doubt, a certain glamor of 
adventure and romance in the boldness 
of the first conception of a plan to ob- 
tain the peaceable and Icgal possession 
ef a territory some twenty thousand 
square miles in extent, from two Eastern 
sultans claiming a divided authority within 
its limits. The acquisition of Sarawak, 
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on the western coast of Borneo, by Mr., 
afterwards Sir James Brooke, some forty 
years ago, by purchase and friendly nego- 
tiation, is the only parallel example in 
modern times. Such acquisitions carry 
us back to half-forgotten treaties in past 
centuries when the Dutch and English 
East India Companies were laying the 
foundations of a great colonial commerce 
and empire in the Eastern seas; while the 
Spanish and Portuguese still stretched 
eager hands over the richest islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. The voyages 
of the earliest navigators, following the 
newly found track of Vasco da Gama, and 
the records of such adventures abound in 
quaint and marvellous incidents as well 
as deeds only too many of a darker hue. 
In North Borneo we have the latest 
addition to the already overflowing tale 
of British colonies, and the newest mani- 
festation of that spirit of enterprise which 
has spread the English race over every 
quarter of the globe during the last three 
centuries. The part which colonization 
has played in the world’s history in all 
times, ancient and modern, down to the 
present day, presents a subject of great 
interest to all students of national devel- 
opment and progress. Among the influ- 
ences which have exercised a notable 
sway over the destiny of nations, and de- 
termined the rise or fall of States, it would 
be difficult to fix upon any one of these 
as having proved more potent and far- 
reaching. To trace the various forms 
which colonization has taken since the 
first dispersion of the Aryan race from 
the great beehive and nursery of nations 
—the plateaux of central and northern 
Asia — and the occupation of Europe 
some three thousand years ago in succes- 
sive waves of immigration, which was 
colonization in its largest development in 
ancient history, and terminated in a long 
interval of barbarism by the submergence 
of the Roman and Greek civilization, is in 
itself a separate study. But the fusion 
of the old with the new elements of 
humanity, apparently so confusedly and 
blindly mixed, led to the commencement 
of a new era in the Middle Ages, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. When 
modern colonization commenced, naviga- 


tors under the Portuguese and Spanish 
flags, feeling their way across the stormy 
Atlantic and along the equally unexplored 
shores of Africa to the Eastern seas, at 
last opened to the astonished gaze of 
Europe a new world in the West, and a 
new way to the old with all the fabled 
treasures of the East. How stupendous 
the changes these events caused, and how 
subversive of the existing relations among 
European nations the revolution effected, 
can hardly be rightly appreciated without 
some reference to the state of Europe 
when these startling discoveries first burst 
upon its awakened intelligence. 

Pheenicia, Greece, and Rome, each in 
their turn, established colonies as far 
west as Great Britain, reflecting the types 
and forms of the parent State. And when 
the modern era of colonization commenced, 
the same history was repeated. What 
Venice began in the Adriatic and A:gean 
in the eleventh century, the other Euro- 
pean States continued in the wider fields 
of the Western and Eastern seas in the 
sixteenth. 

The first colonies of ancient history in 
the Mediterranean consisted mainly of 
single towns, trading-ports, or factories. 
Such also were all the early attempts at 
colonization by Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Dutch on the Malayan coast, at Goa and 
Calicut, and throughout the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago. But in ancient times another 
type was not wanting where a large num- 
ber of real emigrants founded agricultural 
colonies, such as were planted in New 
England and New South Wales in more 
recent ages. These are both types fre- 
quently reproduced by modern nations 
with slight modifications. 

In another and deeper sense, the Euro- 
pean colonization of the Middle Ages 
following the discoveries of Vasco da 
Gama and Columbus east and west, was 
controlled by the past and its traditions. 
That great and profound religious concep- 
tion which had for fifteen hundred years 
interpenetrated the whole mind and being 
of the European race, both its original 
and the derived form of Christianity, went 
with the European settlers and colonizers 
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elty of the conqueror. Itshaped in some 
degree the colonizing activity of the Por- 
tuguese on the coast of Africa, and the 
Spaniards still more decisively in Mexico 
and South America. The acquisition of 
gold and the conversion of the infidel 
became the two objects never lost sight 
of by the mail-clad adventurer and the 
monk, his constant companion. And look- 
ing back through the whole history of 
their joint operations, it is hard to say 
which wrought the greatest amount of 
wrong and suffering — the grasping spirit 
and insatiable greed of the mailed hand, 
or the ruthless and intolerant fanaticism 
of the Dominican and his confraternity 
wearing the cowl. 

The native races were everywhere dis- 
placed, reduced to slavery, or extermi- 
nated. Whether designedly or otherwise, 
it is certain that the natives and abori- 
gines have always disappeared before the 
advance of the European. If there be 
any exception, it is in Africa, where the 
immense population of the central conti- 
nent, at the back of all the European 
settlements along the coast, and the colo- 
nies of the south, seems to have success- 
fully withstood the decimating advance of 
the European element. Even in tropic 
America, where the African has so long 
been the slave of the white race, they do 
not perish out of the land, but, on the 
contrary, increase and multiply. It is 
estimated that at the present day there 
are, in the Southern States of North 
America alone, five millions of Africans 
who until quite recently were slaves. It 
is probable that in the end, if not now, 
Europeans of all nationalities will learn 
that to utilize the vast possessions appro- 
priated by the strong hand in past ages, 
and reap from them the riches and har- 
vest they are capable of yielding, the aid 
of the native and his labor are essential. 
Europeans, in effect, can contribute noth- 
ing but capital, enterprise, and intellect ; 
but the motive power of labor, to render 
these fruitful, cannot come from Europe, 
and must be supplied either by the natives 
or by the vigorous African and Chinese 
races. Africa and Asia must thus supply 
a very material part of the means by 
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prosper in tropic regions, and their popu- 
lation can hardly be held, therefore, to 
play any unimportant part in the whole 
field of colonization. Soon after the same 
greed and lust of dominion which precip- 
itated the nations of Europe westward 
and eastward, led them to enslave or ex- 
terminate for their own immediate advan- 
tage the native races, the want of labor 
was urgently felt. An exclusive commer- 
cial system established after the manner 
of the Carthaginians, by which they 
sought to monopolize the whole benefit of 
their possessions, was equally a mistake 
in the interest of those who adopted it. 
By neither system separately, and still 
less by a combination of both, could they 
secure this object. On the contrary, it is 
now, however tardily, generally acknowl- 
edged that the whole policy was as radi- 
cally wrong in regard to their own inter- 
ests, as it was undoubtedly vicious in 
respect to others. Spain was the first to 
adopt the exclusive system, and to shut 
out all the nations from the trade of her 
American possessions, in the belief that 
in that way the nation would make the 
most of what it had acquired so easily ; 
and all other European states were only 
too ready to follow in the same lines. If 
England was the last, she not the less, 
after the time of Cromwell, adopted the 
same false system, with slave labor to 
cultivate the land, and the exclusion of 
all rival trade in her colonial produce. 
But the ideas which every European swarm 
from the native hive carried with it, were 
strictly those of their native land, and, at 
that time, of medieval Europe. So it 
was undoubtedly in regard to the trade in 
gold and slaves begun under the Portu- 
guese on the Guinea coast. The traffic 
with Africa, and subsequently on the 
Eastern seas, was, like that of the Moors 
in the Mediterranean, half piracy and half 
comnftrce ; and ships and commerce were 
often farmed out by the kings of Portu- 
gal to needy adventurers. It is recorded 
that the king conferred on Fernan Go- 
mez, who acquired great wealth south of 
Sierra Leone by traffic in gold dust and 
negroes, the appropriate coat of arms, 
“ Argent, three negroes’ heads collared 





which European colonization can alone 


or, and with rings in their noses and ears.” 
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Nevertheless, these tidal waves of col- 
onization West and East, and more espe- 
cially perhaps over the vast continents of 
North and South America, were destined 
to work great changes upon European 
ideas. The social balance of power in 
old kingdoms was displaced by colonial 
wealth. The feudal system was under- 
mined, and revolutions in national finance 
speedily followed. In the words of Mr. 
Payne: *— 


We see a medizval military order turning 
West Indian planters ; religious bodies found- 
ing American states; the European world 
leaving off fighting for religion and fighting 
for sugar hogsheads instead; the outcasts of 
the Batavian marshes suddenly becoming the 
first nation in Europe, and the Hague the 
centre of the world’s diplomacy; the humble 
trade guild grown into the rich and powerful 
commercial company, speedily transformed 
into a sovereign power holding in its hands 
the welfare of millions, 


It is even suggested that we may yet 
see “a revolution of races — the despised 
negro expelling his master from the fair- 
est regions of the earth, which he has 
been forced thither to cultivate like a 
beast of labor, and asserting for himself 
a place among civilized nations; and even 
the American Indian rising up at last to 
shake off the tyranny of the priest and 
the government official.” This, however, 
is not of the past, but of the future, and 
we must hope that if retributive justice 
should ever take this form it may at least 
be very remote in its advent. 

Whatever lures the discovery of the 
New World, and two vast continents in 
the West, may have held out to European 
enterprise, it was still to the East, with 
its fame of inexhaustible riches, that all 
eyes were turned at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, after Vasco’s successful 
voyage to India. “The wealth of India” 
had been from the earliest periods of the 
world’s history a popular tradition anda 
dream of the future. Long anterior to 
the time when Solomon drew his gold and 
ivory and merchandise from Ophir, with 
its uncertain localization, and all the fa- 
bled treasures which dazzled the eyes of 
a queen of Sheba, the popular imagina- 
tion revelled in dreams of Eastern lands 
teeming with gold and precious stones for 
those who could gain access to the far- 
distant shores. The pearls and the ru- 


bies, the spices and incense, were only 
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the most coveted of earth’s gifts. All 
these were apparently brought within 
measurable distance by the -direct sea 
route open to Europe. Merchants, navi- 
gators, and adventurers of many nations 
eagerly followed on the track of the 
Portuguese. 

Although the English were the first to 
follow the Spaniards to the New World, 
John Cabot having sailed from England 
in command of two of Henry VII.’s 
ships in 1496, and discovered the islands 
of St. John and Newfoundland and all the 
coast from Labrador to Virginia, we were 
not so prompt in this second race in the 
world’s sweepstakes. Sir Francis Drake 
was the first Englishman to sail to the in- 
dian Archipelago (in 1577-1580), and the 
success of the voyage should have turned 
the attention of his countrymen strongly 
to the East, where Portuguese and Dutch 
and French had already made great prog- 
ress. Spain, possessed of the only ex- 
isting ports on the Pacific coast, sought 
somewhat tardily also to get a footing in 
the real Indies they had been in search of 
under Columbus. But it was not until 
1519 that they took into their service 
Magalhaens, an able and intrepid navi- 
gator, who discovered the straits at the 
south of the new continent now known by 
his name, and on his way eastward dis- 
covered the Philippine Islands, where he 
was hospitably received ; but being strong- 
ly tinctured with the indiscreet religious 
zeal, the vice of his age and country, he 
planted a cross, and sprinkling a little 
water on the king and his family, he 
thought to establish the Christian reli- 
gion, and this led to a fight in which he lost 
his life. This discovery gave rise to a 
conflict of claims between Portugal and 
Spain, in reference to the pope’s bull of 
1493-* In parcelling out a new world to 
the west, the pope had apparently over- 
looked the geographical fact that on the 
other side of the circular earth a boundary 
might equally need defining between rival 
claimants. Ultimately Spain was con- 
firmed in possession, while the Portu- 
guese retained the Moluccas. From this 
vantage-ground the Spanish might have 


* “ Alexander VI. having divided the conquests of 
the New World between the Kings of Castile and Por- 
tugal, they agreed to make the division by means of a 





line which the cosmographers drew across the worid, in 
| order that the one towards the West and the other 
| towards the East might follow out their discoveries and 
| settle peacefully whatever each might win within his 


typical of all this inexhaustible mine of | demarcation. This was a line drawn from the North 


to the South at a distance of 100 leagues west of the 
Acores and Cape Verde islands.’’ See volume issued 


. . ! ~~ . 7 ro . ‘ 
* European Colonies, by E, J. Payne. Macmillan | by the Hakluyt Society, “The Philippine Isiands,” 


oO. 


| transiated from Antonio de Morga. 
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seriously injured the trade of Portugal 
with eastern Asia; but Spain, pursuing 
its narrow policy of commercial restric- 
tion, confined the trade of the}Philippines 
to Mexico, and so lost her chance and 
the Portuguese were not seriously mo- 
lested by this first rival. They had rapidly 
become lords of the chief ports along the 
whole coast of Africa east and west as 
high as Zanzibar, and of the principal 
ports of India, even pushing their way 
under Albuquerque into the Persian Gulf, 
while they contemplated making them- 
selves masters of the Red Sea also. 
They had settlements in Ceylon, Malacca, 
Macao, in China, and other parts of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The whole trade 
of the East for nearly a century went 
through the Portuguese from Goa, one of 
the best harbors in the world, to Lisbon. 
But colonization in the modern sense was 
not thought of or desired. The emi- 
grants from Portugal to the Brazils had 
half depopulated their native land, tempt- 
ed there by a tropic country of unlimited 
extent, where wealth could be gained ina 
few years by enforced labor in raising 
tropic produce for which there was a ready 
market. Nothing would have been less 
attractive to the mailed hidalgos of Portu- 
gal or their vassals, as an occupation, than 
to drive the plough even in a temperate 
climate. So, following the natural bent of 
their habits and disposition, they made no 
effort to plant colonies on the coast of 
Africa and India, or the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, but only to secure ports and an 
existing trade in the East, the richest in 
the world. They took this, and were con- 
tent. Territory to them was not an ob- 
ject of desire, and only an incumbrance 
to any extent beyond the vantage-ground 
required fora military or a trading station. 
In such a territory as Brazil alone, where 
the valuable produce could only be ob- 
tained by culture and plantations, and in 
the Spice Islands of the East, did they 
extend their operations into the interior. 
In the mean time, the greatest revolu- 
tion which perhaps the world has seen 
had taken place in the sudden transfer of 
a vast commerce, the growth of many 
centuries, from one route to another, and 
the consequent ruin of States and popula- 
tions on the old line of traffic. Venice 
had grown rich and powerful during four 
centuries by its lion’s share of the richest 
and most important trade at that time in 
existence. Through her colonies of Cy- 
prus, Crete, Euboea, and possessions in 
the Morea, and her relations with Egypt, 
Aleppo, and Asia Minor, all the produce 
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of the East paid toll and tribute to her. 
Nor was Venice alone affected. Egypt 
lost a large share of its revenues, and a 
great loss fell upon the Italian republics 
and the free cities of Germany, which had 
also grown rich by their share im the dis- 
tribution through central Europe of the 
rich merchandise trom the East. Augs- 
burg and Nuremberg rapidly decayed, 
and became half deserted. The doge of 
Venice and the sultan of Egypt were too 
great sufferers to accept this sudden ebb 
of the tide of commerce with resignation ; 
and they combined to raise a fleet and 
attack the Portuguese in the Indian seas ; 
when the conquest of Egypt by the 
Turks put a stop to all operations in this 
direction. Not, however, before Albu- 
querque, foreseeing a great danger, had 
conceived the idea of destroying the port 
of Suez; and, failing in that, by their 
African vassals and other allies of Portu- 
gal, or turning the Nile into the Red Sea, 
and laying Egypt desert. Where the 
Portuguese would have turned the course 
of the Nile, and made its fertile valley a 
waste, another European combination has 
since made the Suez Canal, to unite the 
two seas, and to roll back the great tide 
of commerce in tenfold volume by the 
most direct route between India and Eu- 
rope through Egypt once more, but under 
very different conditions of tribute and 
extortion. Such are some of the great 
and enduring transmutations of power 
and displacements of the commerce of 
the world, which supplies not only the 
material resources of wealth to States, 
but the life-blood of nations in the activ- 
ity, industry, and enterprise which only 
commerce seems able constantly to stim- 
ulate and maintain in vigor. Wherever 
commerce fails or decays, the vitality and 
strength of the nation seem to suffer a 
corresponding depression. And as it was 
in ancient times in the Mediterranean 
and on all its shores, so now in these 
modern days colonization and commerce 
have kept each other company with mu- 
tual advantage. 

How far, under abler statesmen at home 
and such energetic and bold administra- 
tors as Vasco, Albuquerque, and Almeida, 
Portugal, the smallest of European States, 
might have succeeded in preserving the 
command of the vast and rich heritage of 
trade and colonial possessions bequeathed 
by Vasco and his first successors, it is 
vain to surmise. The probability is that 
under any circumstances she must, within 
another century, have been compelled to 
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monopoly of the trade she sought to re- 
tain against all rivals in the same field. 
But an event happened of no apparent 
magnitude, which, nevertheless, changed 
disastrously the whole course of her his- 
tory. King Sebastian fell in an expedi- 
tion against the Moors in 1578, and Philip 
II. of Spain, taking advantage of the 
situation, declared the succession at an 
end, and claimed Portugal as a fief of 
Spain. For sixty years Portugal, with 
all its colonies and possessions, remained 
a dependency of Spain, and became a 
prey to all the enemies the policy of Philip 
created; and her ships and commerce 
were exposed to plunder and eventual 
ruin. But as the Portuguese sun set in 
the East, a new power sprang into exist- 
ence in Holland. The intolerant bigotry 
and tyranny of Philip of Spain drove the 
merchants of Antwerp away, and they 
flocked to Holland. The Dutch soon ap- 
peared on the Indian seas to reap the 
lapsed inheritance of the Portuguese. 
The first venture of the Dutch would 
seem to have been due to a fortuitious 
incident, curiously originating in the Por- 
tuguese administration, and directly lead- 
ing to the earliest success of their rival. 
A Dutch captain in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, Hautman, having been taken by the 
Moors, and the Portuguese government 
refusing to ransom him, he applied for 
help to some merchants of Amsterdam, 
offering to pay his ransom by showing 
them the way to the East. It was in con- 
sequence of this that four ships were 
fitted out by Hautman’s friends, and 
freighted with their goods. The voyage 
proved so successful that it was repeated, 
and soon a permanent settlement on the 
rich island of Java followed, and another 
at Sumatra. From this beginning the 
Dutch, profiting by the weakened power 
and the corruption and arrogance which 
had made of the Portuguese enemies 
among the natives, soon became masters 
of the chief portion of the Eastern trade, 
and many of the Portuguese possessions. 
Companies for mercantile adventure were 
largely and successfully employed to ab- 
sorb the whole traffic. And in 1602 the 
States-General, consolidating their com- 
panies, created the “ Netherland and East 
India Company.” This, we are told, was 
“the turning-point in the commerce of 
Europe, for it was the first great joint- 
stock company whose shares were bought 
and sold from hand tohand. It prospered 
exceedingly, for it soon paid a dividend 
of sixty per cent.” And it is further 
curious to trace how the implacable hos- 
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tility of Philip of Spain “ stimulated the 
progress of Dutch navigation, and drove 
the Dutch more and more into the East- 
ern trade ” for the sinews of war and the 
means of resistance, thus completing the 
ruin of the Portuguese, who were driven 
from all their positions in the Eastern seas 
one by one with great rapidity. There is 
a fact connected with the restrictions on 
trade in this region applicable in its bear- 
ing alike to the Portuguese and the 
Dutch. With the latter their main object 
was to engross the trade of the Moluccas, 
and, being a mercantile company invested 
with a monopoly by their charter, they 
fixed themselves wherever the best soil 
for spices was to be found, and destroyed 
all the spice-trees elsewhere, in order to 
keep their rivals out of the field, and also 
to enhance the price of their own produce. 
Thus they cultivated the clove in Am- 
boyna, and the nutmeg in the Banda 
Islands, looking narrowly, not to say 
greedily, for large commercial returns. 
But another fact worthy of notice was the 
almost exclusive importance the Portu- 
guese first, and the Dutch after them, 
attached to the spice trade. The annual 
profits of the king of Portugal from this 
source alone were estimated in 1529 at a 
sum of two hundred thousand ducats. It 
is reported that “the most profitable of 
all the Eastern trades was that in the 
spice of the Moluccas, especially in nut- 
megs and mace, the taste for which had 
rapidly spread in the Middle Ages from 
India and Persia throughout Europe.” 
It was this spice trade more than an 
other which was the great prize for which 
the Dutch did battle, and in the end drove 
the Portuguese out of the field. It is 
curious to trace the vast influence which 
the rich spiceries of the East exercised 
over the history of Eastern colonization 
and the efforts of European powers. 
“The Philippines were discovered by the 
ill-fated Magellan in the course of the first 
circumnavigation of the globe in the year 
1521, ten years after the conquest of Ma- 
lacca by the Portuguese. It was the 
search for spices which led to the accom- 
plishment of the circumnavigation of the 
globe, and the discovery of the Magellan 
Straits and the Philippines, as well as the 
more splendid achievements of Columbus 
and Vasco —all of them the most striking 
events in the history of mankind.” * 

The English were somewhat slow to 
follow the footsteps of the Dutch. It 
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would almost seem as if a purely acciden- 
tal circumstance, as in the case of the 
Dutch, was needed to rouse public atten- 
tion to the importance and value of the 
trade as a source of national wealth and 
activity. We are told that “the growth 
of that mighty system of trade which has 
since transformed the face of the world 
was slow, and it met but little encourage- 
ment at home.” Henry VIII. seemed more 
eager about his mimic tournaments and 
masques, not excluding his succession of 
wives and his quarrel with Rome and the 
religious Reformation, than the vigorous 
development of trade. Even after the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth and the defeat of the 
Armada had opened the maritime road to 
India, it was not until the wreck of a great 
Portuguese Indiaman on our coast, called 
the “ Mother of God,” of sixteen hundred 
tons burden — which on being towed into 
Dartmouth was found to contain a cargo 
worth 150,000/.—that it was seriously 
contemplated to compete with the Dutch 
and begin an Eastern trade of our own, 
instead of trusting for the supply of Indian 
produce, as in olden times, to an annual 
ship from Venice! But at last the mer- 
chants of London, and Bristol, and Ply- 
mouth, and other trading ports began 
to compete in earnest with Holland for 
the commerce already slipping fast from 
the unnerved grasp of the Portuguese 
under the baneful rule of Spain. To- 
gether they still retained possession of 
the most advantageous positions. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, the “ East India 
Company” was formed, and on the last 
day of the sixteenth century a royal char- 
ter was granted. On December 31, 1600, 
Queen Elizabeth granted a charter “to 
George, Earl of Cumberland, and two 
hundred and fifteen knights, aldermen, 
and merchants, that at their own cost and 
charges they might set forth one or more 
voyages to the East Indies, to be one 
body politic and corporate by the name of 
the Governour and Company of Merchants 
of London trading into the East Indies.” 
In a recent article of this journal, entitled 
“ Records of Early English Adventure,” * 
we related at some length the early opera- 
tions of this great company, the voyage 
of Lancaster, and the establishment of 
British factories at Acheen and Bantam. 
We shall therefore not repeat these de- 
tails, but they prove at how early a period, 
and with what success, British enterprise 
had extended tothe Eastern Archipelago. 

The subsequent history of English 
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progress in India and the East may be 
summed up as the struggle of the British 
East India Company against the Dutch 
and other enemies, native and European 
—the Portuguese and the Dutch princi- 
pally on the sea, and the French on land 
— until a final struggle between England 
and France ended in our undisputed su- 
premacy. The Portuguese and Spaniards 
had by that time fallen out of the race, 
while the Dutch had rested content with 
some of the finest islands in the Eastern 
seas. The French alone had remained 
on the continent of India, and it soon be- 
came apparent that there was not room 
for both England and France side by 
side. In the old as in the new world this 
battle had to be fought, and France ulti- 
mately retired before the advance of her 
rival in each. By the treaty of 1763 the 
French bound themselves to maintain no 
more troops in India, and by the same 
definitive treaty between England, France, 
and Spain, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Gre- 
nada, and the other Leeward Islands of 
the West Indies and North America from 
Florida to Labrador, were ceded to En- 
gland. In 1768 the Spanish capital of 
the Philippines was taken by Draper and 
held to ransom; and in the later French 
wars of Napoleon, the Dutch colonies of 
Java and the Cape of Good Hope were 
taken possession of by us to preserve 
them from the French, though the former 
was voluntarily restored after the general 
peace of 1814. The supremacy of En- 
gland in India and throughout the East- 
ern seas, after these conquests and trea- 
ties, ceased to be seriously questioned, 
and is not now open to dispute. This 
may be considered the close of the chap- 
ter in all that relates to the European 
colonization in the East. Our part in the 
great work had a tardy commencement. 
We were, indeed, the last of all the com- 
petitors, and had only very small ventures 
in the beginning. They began-with the 
despatch of five ships laden with mer- 
chandise, under Captain Lancaster, in 
1601. One cannot help a feeling of re- 
gret that Elizabeth, who made the grant 
of acharter to the first East India Com- 
pany, destined to found a great empire 
from such small beginnings, did not live 
to see even the earliest result, when Lan- 
caster, after “visiting Sumatra and Java, 
established factories there and returned 
with freights of great value.” 

Passing in review all the more promi- 
nent events of these four centuries of 
European colonization, one remarkable 
fact stands out distinct through all the 
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transmutations of the period, and that is 
the influence of individual effort and 


of the human race, through a long succes. 


| sion of ages, than any monarch or general, 


character in creating the opportunities | kaiser or autocrat — more even than any 
and shaping the results. To Prince Hen-!| other creed or philosophy the world has 


ry of Portugal we owe both Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama, who by their con- 
temporaneous efforts opened a way to a 
new world in both hemispheres. We are 
told by Ferdinand Columbus, the son of 
the great navigator, that his father, while 
in the Portuguese service, first conceived 
and matured his idea of penetrating to 
the East by sailing across the Atlantic. 
To these three men is due the long cycle 
of colonization, which not only revolu- 
tionized commerce but the world itself as 
it was known at any anterior period. It 
is difficult to fix the limits of the influ- 
ence exercised by these events on Europe, 
and the races with which European na- 
tions were brought in contact. 

The mercantile enterprises again which 
effected such great results were for the 
most part the work of individuals, either 
acting singly or associated in mercantile 
companies. The governments of Europe 
had very little to say in the matter. In 
Portugal and Spain the sovereigns asso- 
ciated themselves in some degree with 
the earliest discoveries, but subsequently 
only deadened the spirit of national and 
individual enterprise by granting feudal 
fiefs and exclusive privileges over large 
tracts to courtiers and priests. The gov- 
ernments of Holland and England each 
set their seal of approbation on the most 
active of the mercantile companies by the 
grant of charters; but did little more, 
until revenues and great colonies had 
been created by their subjects. Com- 
merce and capital thus became the great 
factors in promoting, by means of colon- 
ization, the freedom of trade, and the 
abolition of all feudalism and restrictive 
legislation. 

It would be easy of course to show that 
outside the range of men of action —the 
commanders of armies and fleets, mon- 
archs and statesmen wielding the power 
of a State and determining its policy — 
the same power of individuality has been 
the chief factor in determining the des- 
tiny of nations throughout the course of 
history. Three names stand out in lumi- 
nous characters and so prominently as to 
occur to all minds in illustration — Con- 
fucius, Gautama, and Mahomet. The 
first two lived and died some five hundred 





known. So also in the more purely intel- 
lectual sphere of science, abstract and 
applied, how enduring and commandin 
has been the influence of individual think- 
ers and inventors! How much do we 
owe to Galileo and Newton, and how 
much to Watt and Wheatstone in more 
modern times! All the conditions of life 
and international intercourse have been 
profoundly affected by the steam-engine 
and the telegraph, while the telephone 
and the electric light promise still further 
to modify the ordinary relations of social 
existence. These are creations of indi- 
vidual minds which make epochs in the 
history of the world, and leave an impress 
of personality in each succeeding era. 
The whole aspect and progress of human 
affairs have been changed on many occa- 
sions by the labors or the genius of one 
man, out of the millions of contemporary 
men and women who leave no mark or 
“footprints on the sands of time.” 

The history of colonization impresses 
us with the influence of navigation and 
commerce, not only in determining a 
commercial policy for this country, but in 
the rise and fall of States. Three of the 
smallest States in territory and population 
became within a century great maritime 
powers; and two of these, Holland and 
Great Britain, successfully asserted the 
freedom of the seas against the rest of 
the world, and checkmated and foiled the 
designs of Spain and France, the two 
greatest. Venice lost her commerce, and 
with it her wealth and power. The new 
colonies were no doubt great sources of 
wealth ; yet not so much directly, as in the 
case of Spain, by the gold and silver ex- 
tracted from the mines by the enforced 
labor of natives and imported negroes, as 
by the encouragement of navigation and 
commerce and individual enterprise in a 
freer atmosphere. These were the true 
sources of national wealth and power, and 
the only enduring ones. 

This admixture of the spirit of adven- 
ture and mercantile enterprise seems to 
have been a marked characteristic of the 
descendants of the vikings. Danes, An- 
gles, and Normans mingled in successive 
generations the Scandinavian blood with 
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navigator ” and founder of the school of 
trained naval explorers, inherited this 
spirit. As grandson of our Edward III., 
and the soa of Philippa, a daughter of 
John of Gaunt, he was by birth a descend- 
ant of the race. From such a stock, and 
with an island realm, it is not wonderful 
that we should have colonies scattered far 
and wide over the four seas, and in num- 
ber and importance unequalled by any 
other European power. We have not yet 
as a nation, whatever ministry may be in 
power, lost heart “through craven fears 
of being great.” And although the pres- 
ent government has shown a disposition 
in debate to minimize the value and scope 
of the charter they have had the wisdom 
and the courage to grant, it is a matter of 
congratulation that their acts are better 
than their words, and the result of the 
debates in both Houses sufficiently shows 
that the first, and not the last, truly in- 
terpreted public opinion on the policy 
adopted. If it be our boast that our lan- 
guage and race are more widely spread 
than any other, it is a legitimate subject 
of pride, for it has been the guerdon of 
those qualities which win command and 
keep it. 

It has been truly said that “no race is 
more adventurous than the English, none 
has spread itself more widely over the 
waste parts of the earth, and in none is 
the wandering impulse so deep-seated and 
socommon.” Even so late as a hundred 
years ago room was still left for the dis- 
covery of lands unheard of before; but 
after Cook’s last voyage, begun in 1775, 
this could no longer be said. During the 
ten years immediately preceding, he made 
those discoveries in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean with which his name ought always 
to be associated when we think of the 
great and flourishing colonies of Aus- 
tralasia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 

Dr. Arnold declared that “a good colo- 
nist is a real benefactor of mankind.” 
And for this reason we-should temper our 
judgment of the rough-and-ready spirit in 


which our merchant venturers, at their| 7 


own risk and peril in pursuit of fortune, 
laid the foundations of a colonial empire 
anda mercantile pre-eminence — in com- 
petition and rivalry with the rest of the 
world, and in despite of the open hostility 
of Portugal, Spain, Holland, and France. 
Merchants and traders of the city of Lon- 
don, both before and since the days of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, could ill have been 
restrained from penetrating to the East- 
ern seas, and the “far Cathay,” even had 
such been the policy of their rulers. But 
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it has never been England’s policy, nor is 
it likely to be so in these later days, when 
though we have waxed rich and fat, and 
are more careful to keep what we have 
than to extend our liabilities or ventures, 
we still have in us —in the spirit of the 
nation at large, that is —a scorn for timid 
counsels, and distrust for the whole 
school of politicians, who think that 
either nations or individuals can remain 
stationary, and be safe in looking serenely 
on while all around is moving and chang- 
ing! 

It will have been seen, however, in this 
rapid review of the European colonies in 
the Eastern seas, that great as the gain 
has been to the parent States, and to none 
in such large proportion or so perma- 
nently as to Great Britain, the work has 
been chiefly that of the East India Com- 
pany and individual merchants and navi- 
gators. The government in the earlier 
period, as has been shown, did little be- 
yond the grant of a charter with certain 
exclusive privileges ; the rest was left to 
the ‘ Company trading to the East Indies,” 
to work out, as they best could, by their 
own unaided resources. And fortunately 
so, we may fairly conclude, looking to the 
adverse fate of all the government-con- 
trolled undertakings of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and even of Holland, which pros- 
pered more and lasted longer in their 
prosperity than any of the rest, in the 
proportion that the freedom of their mer- 
chants prevailed. Spain has only re- 
tained the Philippines in the East and 
Cuba in the West Indies, which yield an- 
nual revenue to the mother country ; and 
the Dutch, Javaand Sumatra. The latest 
accounts of the revenue of the latter, 
however, is anything but satisfactory. 
The following account, lately published, 
shows how costly must have been the 
Acheen war in which the Dutch are still 
engaged, and which they seem to be as 
far as ever from terminating : — 


The finances of the Dutch East Indies are 
in no better plight than those of Holland itself. 
he expenditure for the current year is esti- 
mated at 12,342,000/.; while the revenue is 
estimated at 11,575,000/., showing an estimated 
deficit of 767,000/. But the correctness of this 
estimate is challenged, it being believed that 
the deficit will be much greater. For example, 
last year the deficit was estimated at less than 
200,000/, ; but when introducing the budget for 
the current year the minister had to admit that 
last year’s deficit would probably amount toa 
million sterling. It is likely, therefore, that 
the deficit this year will exceed the estimate. 
For the six years ending with the current year 





the minister stated that in round numbers the 
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deficit would amount to nearly two-and-a-half 
millions sterling ; the deficit last year, as already 
stated, being about a million, and the esti- 
mated deficit for the current year about three- 
quarters of a million. 


England has never sought to make its 
colonies a source of profit in the shape of 
revenue, but has not unfrequently had 
heavy charges to bear for their mainte- 
nance and defence in wars often no better 
than the Acheen business of the Dutch. 
To raise a surplus revenue for our own 
use has not been our policy at any time, 
even in our conflict with the colonies in 
North America, which commenced in a 
question of contributory taxation for their 
own protection, and led to their secession 
and independence. They are profitable 
no doubt in many other ways, and ma- 
terially help to make us the greatest of the 
maritime powers, with the largest com- 
merce in the world; and with this we may 
well be content. 

The Eastern Archipelago, of which 
Borneo forms the centre, corresponds in 
many respects with the rich and fertile 
cluster of islands constituting the West 
Indies in the opposite hemisphere. Both 
abound in sources of wealth, and only re- 
quire cultivation under an equitable and 
civilized government. Nominally the 
whole range from Sumatra to New 
Guinea, and extending over some forty 
degrees of longitude, has been claimed 
alternately by Portugal, Spain, and Hol- 
land, and a remnant of this contention 
has recently brought up many half-forgot- 
ten transactions and treaties on which 
such pleas.rested a hundred years ago for 
justification. The correspondence now 
published in the two blue-books very 
effectually disposes of all these as a bar 
to the North Borneo charter, and shows 
that if any right of pre-emption existed, 
that right was vested in England, and not 
in Spain or Holland. 

The contention raised by Holland is 

uite distinct from that of Spain, although 
the object of both was to establish prior 
rights of suzerainty or pre-emption in re- 
gard tothe occupation of North Borneo. 
In reference to the Spanish claims found- 
ed upon alleged treaties with the sultan 
of Sulu, and cessions under them of su- 
zerain rights over the eastern coast of 
Borneo, Earl Granville in his despatch of 
December 7, 1881, while repudiating, as 
his predecessors in office had done, any 
right on the part of Spain to sovereignty 
over the dominions of the sultan of Sulu, 
summarily disposes of the question by a 
declaration that “the Spanish claims 
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might be described as paper claims, inas- 
much as they had never been acted upon, 
and the Spanish government had on more 
than one occasion declared that it was not 
their intention to do so.” This was in 
answer to the Spanish minister’s request 
that the authorization to the company 
granted by the charter might be can- 
celled; and it was final. If mere “ paper 
claims ” could be sustained, England 
could have shown a better title by virtue 
of long antecedent treaties with the sul- 
tan of Sulu. When in 1762 we captured 
Manilla and virtually the Philippines, we 
found the then sultan of Sulu in prison. 
We released and reseated him on the 
throne, on a clear understanding that the 
whole of the territory in North Borneo, 
together with the south of Palawan and 
the intermediate islands, should be trans- 
ferred to the East India Company; and a 
treaty to that effect was signed the year 
following. Other treaties were entered 
into in 1761 and 1769; but, as Lord 
Derby when he was foreign minister 
freely admitted, they must be considered 
as having lapsed for want of de facto oc- 
cupation. Precisely the same argument 
applies to the Spanish treaty of 1836 on 
which their recent claims mainly rested. 
The right of the Spanish government to 
exercise jurisdiction in the Sulu Archi- 
pelago and to the detriment of foreign 
trade by instituting a blockade, was in- 
deed so late as 1877 formally protested 
against, and effectually resisted by the 
German and British governments com- 
bined ; and a protocol was in consequence 
signed, the result of which was to restrain 
the Spanish authorities from any inter- 
ference with free trade throughout the 
Sulu Archipelago. 

The contention of the Dutch was quite 
as untenable, and ended in the same way. 
It rested on the interpretation of a treat 
of 1824 between Holland and England, 
designed to settle all differences arising 
out of our occupation of the Dutch pos- 
sessions during the wars under Napole- 
onic rule, and “to effect a division and 
tinal demarcation of territories in the 
Malayan waters.” By this treaty it was 
agreed that “no British establishment 
shall be made on the Carimon Islands or 
on the islands of Battam, Bintang, Lin- 
gen, or any of the other islands south of 
the Straits of Singapore.” Upon this 
shadowy foundation the Dutch wished to 
assert a right to exclude us from Borneo. 
The answer was simple and conclusive, 
that Borneo is not one of the islands 





south of the Straits of Singapore, but lies 
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some three hundred and fifty miles to the 
east, and that the portion of the island in 
question is to the north of the equator. 
Failing in this, the exclusion of the Brit- 
ish was put forward as a right conferred 
by the principle from which the treaty 
started, that it would be desirable to avoid 
any mixed possession of one and the same 
island in the Indian Archipelago, warned 
probably by the disastrous experience of 
Amboyna of the danger of a mixed occu- 
pation. But any right founded on this 
plea had already been discussed and dis- 
posed of in an adverse sense when Sir 
James Brooke first occupied Sarawak un- 
der a cession from the sultan. And even 
in Holland public opinion did not support 
this view with any unanimity. These 
two grounds of contention dismissed, 
there only remains a question of disputed 
delimitation or boundary with the Dutch, 
who have asserted the existence of grants 
of territory in “the southern half of the 
island, overlapping the portion ceded to 
the North Borneo Company. An official 
map and decree of the Dutch government, 
dated 1846, defines the limits of the terri- 
tories of Sulu over which they claimed 
no political jurisdiction —as having for 
boundaries the rivers Kumanis on the 


west and Atas on the east;” though they’ 


now seek to assert rights over territory 
some three degrees further north. This, 
however, will have to be discussed and 
settled between the British and Dutch 
governments; and of course the latter 
will be required to show on what grounds 
this advance of boundary can be main- 
tained, as accruing since their own decla- 
ration in 1846, and again in 1857 by maps 
published under authority. No doubt 
such a question as this can be easily and 
satisfactorily settled in the spirit yee 
shown between two friendly powers such 
as Holland and Great Britain, the inter- 
ests involved being avowedly, as far as 
the former is concerned, more nominal 
than real. 

As matters stand at present, Borneo is 
practically divided into four separate gov- 
ernments. The whole southern portion 
of the island, as far west as the frontier 
of Sarawak; and on the east coast, ac- 
cording to the resolution of the governor- 
general of Java in council, passed in 1846, 
the river Atas in three degrees north lati- 
tude is their boundary on the east. The 
remainder is divided between the state of 
Sarawak and the sultan of Brunei on the 
west coast; and the territory of the North 
Borneo Company, which embraces the 
whole northern section of the island. 
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This newly conceded territory, now 
placed under the protection of the British 
flag by the royal charter, has been well 
deserted in a despatch, dated January, 
1878, of the blue-book, and addressed to 
the Foreign Office, from Mr. Treacher, 
then acting consul-general for Borneo. 
He says :— 


This portion of Borneo at the present time, 
from want of a settled government, is very 
sparsely inhabited, and for the most part still 
clothed with jungle, much of which, however, 
would become valuable as timber for exporta- 
tion ; but the soil in many places, notably up 
the Kinabatangan River, is known to be of 
excellent quality, and well adapted for tropical 
produce, while everything — reports of natives 
and the character of the country, etc. —is in 
favor of the existence of valuable mineral re- 
sources, and the trade in birds’ nests, rattans, 
camphor, seed pearls, has been ascertained to 
be valuable, and only to require development. 
Such being the case, and a settled government 
being established, in no long time Chinese 
and others would flock into the country; and 
if the British government gave its moral sup- 
port, there need be no fear of any great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the natives, who, from the 
operations undertaken by her Majesty’s naval 
forces in the time of Sir James Brooke, have 
been taught the power of the Europeans, So 
that the way is in a measure prepared for a 
company undertaking the development and the 
civilization of the country. 


In a report presented by J. Hunt, Esq., 
to Sir Stamford Raffles in 1812, the fol- 
lowing paragraph speaks in a still more 
sanguine spirit of a future for Borneo, 
which, though seventy years later, there 
seems a possibility now of accomplish- 
ing:— 

Should so fortunate an occurrence ever fall 
to the lot of Borneo—should a strong anda 
wise government ever be established on her 
shores ; a government that will religiously re- 
spect property, and secure to industry the 
fruits of her labor ; that will, by a wise system 
of laws, protect the peaceable, and punish the 
violator of the laws of a well-organized society ; 
that will direct their industry to useful pur- 
poses, and check their propensities to violence 
and plunder—such a government, in a short 
series of years, would behold, as if by magic, a 
paradise burst from her wilds, see cultivation 
smile upon her jungles, and hail a vast and 
increasing population, blessing the hand that 
awoke them to life, to happiness, and to pros- 
perity. That so felicitous a change is not the 
mere reverie of a glowing imagination, or the 
sheer effusion of benevolence alone, is easily 
demonstrable. 


With this territory, estimated at some 
twenty thousand square miles in extent, 
sparsely populated, and almost wholly 
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uncultivated, the new company has now 
to deal. An area larger than that of Cey- 
lon, and rather Iess tban Ireland, with 
natural capacities —five hundred miles 
of coast, and several capacious and excel- 
lent harbors, with numerous navigable 
rivers —a range of mountains from five 
to eight thousand feet in height, with a 
lofty peak rising thirteen thousand seven 
hundred feet above the sea, as picturesque 
in form as the sacred mountain of Fusi- 
yama in Japan, and equally an object of 
superstitious reverence to the natives — 
there ought to be the making of a flour- 
ishing colony of great future importance 
in a national point of view, strategic and 
commercial. 

Such undoubtedly was the conclusion 
to which her Majesty’s government came 
after long deliberation and three years of 
diplomatic correspondence with Spain and 
Holland, when they determined to recom- 
mend the grant of aroyal charter. Indeed 
Lord Granville with a frankness, both as 
to motives and objects, not always found 
in diplomatic documents, in a despatch to 
Mr. Morier, our minister at Madrid, under 
date January 7, 1882, so informs him ina 
review of the whole correspondence, and 
in answer to the protest of the Spanish 
government against the issue of the char- 
ter. Nothing can be more explicit or less 
equivocal than the following : — 

The Protocol of Madrid, which secured for- 
eign trade from further molestation in the Sulu 
Archipelago, does not extend to the mainland 
of Borneo. The territorial limits of the sov- 
ereignty formerly claimed by Spain in the Sulu 
Archipelago are clearly defined in the treaty 
between Spain and Sulu in 1836, wherein they 
are declared to extend “from the western point 
of Mindanao to Borneo and Palawan, with the 
exception of Sandakan and the other countries 
tributary to the Sultan on the continent of Bor- 
neo.” 

North Borneo lies in the fair way of an im- 
mense British maritime trade between China, 
Australia, India, and the United Kingdom. 
Its occupation by a foreign power would be a 
source of disquietude to this country, and for 
that reason clauses were inserted in the British 
treaties of 1847 and 1849 with the sultans of 
Sulu and Brunei, under which they respectively 
engaged not to make any cession of territory 
to any other nation than Great Britain without 
the consent of her Majesty’s government. 


This able and exhaustive despatch con- 
cludes with a summary of the British 
overnment’s appreciation of the general 
Couns of the undertaking in these 
words :— 
As regards the general features of the under- 
taking, it is to be observed that the territories 





granted to the company have been for genera- 
tions under the government of the sultans of 
Sulu and Brunei, with whom Great Britain has 
had treaties of peace and commerce ; and far 
from any disorders arising out of the occupa- 
tion of thos? territories by British subjects, 
under the concessions of the sultans, the ad- 
vent of the company has been welcomed every- 
where by the inhabitants. The experience of 
three years shows that the peaceful and intel- 
ligent development of the great natural re- 
sources of the country is steadily increasing, 
and there is every reason to believe that a 
sound and liberal system of administration will 
be established by the company, which will 
spread the benefits of civilization among the 
native population, and open up new and im- 
portant fields to British trade and enterprise, 
and to the commerce of all nations. 


It is but fair to say that, both as regards 
the company and the government, there 
has from the beginning been an entire 
absence of any attempt at concealment or 
disguise either as to the national impor- 
tance of the objects sought, or the means 
to be employed for their attainment. The 
opening speech of the chairman, Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock, at the first public meeting, 
held in March, 1879, preliminary to the 
formation of a company, struck the true 
keynote with no uncertain sound. 


I confess, in taking a larger range than a 
merely commercial view admits, that it seems 
to be a matter of very great national impor- 
tance that this northern part of Borneo should 
not pass into the hands of any other country, 
considering the naval supremacy we have in 
those seas, and that it is on the fair way to so 
many of our possessions. Remembering, too, 
that for some 1,400 miles from Singapore to 
Hong Kong we have not a single port where 
any fleet of merchant ships could find refuge 
in case of warfare ; and that there might be the 
greatest possible injury, if not destruction, to 
our commerce and to our mercantile navy, from 
any enemy possessing such a port as there is 
in Gaya, on the north-west of Borneo, within 
the territory now conceded. It is a magnifi- 
cent port, and in these seas there is nothing 
until you come to Labuan, which, it is very 
well known, possesses only a coaling station, 
and affords anchorage for but a few ships. 
Certain it is, that if we were at war to-morrow, 
and an enemy had possession of the country 
and port now under consideration, the first 
thing we should have to do would be to drive 
them out of it. It is wiser, in my opinion, to 
take it when it is offered, and, extending the 
protection of our flag over it, to occupy the 
ground, than to let others take and fortify it. 
So that, whether you look at it commercially 
or politically, I consider this acquisition one 
of the greatest importance. 


How little Borneo and these islands in 
the Sulu Archipelago, with all their tropic 
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fertility and valuable products, have bene- 
fited by the exclusive right to their occu- 
pation asserted by Spain and Holland, is 
painfully apparent at the present day; 
and on looking back to the descriptions 
given in the early voyages by our own and 
other navigators, there seems to be no 
doubt that many possessed an amount of 
trade and industrial prosperity of which 
there is now no trace, unless it be in 
Luzon in the Philippine Islands, of which 
Manila is the capital, and in Java. In the 
“New Account of the East Indies,” by 
Captain Hamilton, who spent his time 
there from 1688 to 1723, we are told that 
“the first Europeans that settled at the 
Cape were the English in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and the East India Company 
early discovered its importance as a half- 
way port of call on the outward and home- 
ward voyage.” The Dutch, however, had 
preceded us in making a settlement and 
enforcing an exclusive policy. Sumatra 
he describes as the “ largest island in the 
world, and Acheen, its port, as a noted 
port for trade with all the neighboring 
countries, including India, China, and 
neighboring islands in the great Archi- 
pelago as far as Japan,” until in 1675 the 
Dutch obtained possession. What be- 
tween the Dutch, the French, and the 
pirates, however, our captain found trad- 
ing in these seas a perilous undertaking. 
Again, Captain Daniel Blackman in 1714, 
relating his voyage to Borneo, alludes to 
a considerable trade with China, and to 
“the rich natural products of the island 
—pblack and white pepper; plenty of 
birds’ nests, the best in the world, which 
are sold at ninety or one hundred dollars 
per picul. Their sanguis draconis, or 
dragon’s blood, is also the best and finest 
in the world —it is the juice of a tree 
whose fruit is as red as a cherry —the 
best is sold at about forty dollars per 
picul.” He also enumerates ‘ Jambe 
canes, selling for four dollars per hundred ; 
rattans; ironstone and very good load- 
stone; gold of three sorts.” They have 
also, he tells us, “the best refined cam- 
phire in the world; the fine monkey be- 
zoar sold at four and five times its weight 
in silver.” 

Mr. Hatton, in his “ New Ceylon,” 
quotes an official statement made by Mr. 
J. Hunt to Sir Stamford Raffles in 1812, 
where he says that 


“when the Portuguese first visited Borneo, in 
1520, the whole island was in a most flourish- 
ing state. The numbers of Chinese that had 
settled on her shores were immense ; the prod- 
ucts of their industry, and an extensive com- 
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merce with China in junks, gave her land and 
cities a far different aspect from her dreary 
appearance at this day, and their princes-and 
courts exhibited a splendor and displeyed a 
magnificence which has long since vanished.” 
This is borne out by Pigofetta, who spoke of 
the town of Brunei having 25,000 houses and 
being “rich and» populous.” Later accounts 
describe the frequent visits of Chinese and 
Japanese junks to the Bornean ports. In 
1809, however, there were not 3,c00 houses nor 
6,000 Chinese in the place, and up to that time 
(nor since, I believe) a junk had not for years 
been seen in Bornean waters. “ But,” says 
Mr. Hunt, “the ports of Borneo have not 
dwindled away more than Acheen, Johore, 
Malacca, Bantan, Ternate, etc. All these 
places likewise, cut a splendid figure in the 
eyes of our first navigators, and have since 
equally shared a proportionate obscurity.” 


Mr. Hunt attributes this decay of com- 
merce and prosperity to the direct action 
and mistaken policy of 


the Portuguese first, and subsequently the 
Dutch, mistress of the Eastern seas, exacted, 
by treaties and other ways, the Malay produce 
at their own rates, and were consequently en- 
abled to undersell the junks in China. But 
these powers went further ; by settling at ports 
in Borneo, or by their “ Guardas de Costas,” 
they compelled the ports of Borneo to send 
their produce calculated for the China markets 
to Malacca and Batavia, which at length com- 
pletely cut up the direct trade by means of the 
Chinese junks. The Rajahs, finding their 
revenue reduced, turned their attention from 
trade and commerce to maritime and piratical 
enterprise. Agriculture was neglected, and 
lands hitherto profitably cultivated were allowed 
to run to jungle and to waste. 


Thus these European powers, by an over- 
grasping policy for their own exclusive 
benefit, reduced the island, by a natural 
process of degradation, to a state of waste, 
and sent the inhabitants for a living to 
the resources of piracy. Neglect and 
want of enterprise seem to have left all 
these rich territories, in Borneo espe- 
cially, to go to waste, by the ruin of the 
commerce they found existing; while both 
Holland and Spain, though ready enough 
now to claim rights of suzerainty, have 
never in fact sought to justify them by, 
the only course which could give any 
valid title — useful occupation. At this 
day Holland, claiming as she does all the 
southern half of Borneo, has never util- 
ized the territory or made any lodgment, 
except on one or two insignificant points 
on the coast; the rest is left in a state of 
primitive barbarism. They warn others 
off, but take no steps towards utilizing it 
themselves. As to the commercial value 





and political importance of this new pos- 
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session in British hands, notwithstanding 
some adverse opinions elicited in a free 
discussion both in the press and in Par- 
liament, there has been upon the whole a 
very general approval of the action of the 
government in the grant of a charter, on 
the grounds stated ‘by Lord Granville in 
the House of Lords, and by the prime 
minister himself in the Commons. Mr. 
Hunt remarks in his report : — 


That the English were not insensible to the 
value and importance of the once valuable 
commerce of Borneo may be —— not only 
from the number of the Honorable Company’s 
regular ships annually despatched to her ports 
prior to the year 1760 (vide Hardy’s Shipping 
Register), but from the efforts they have re- 
peatedly made to establish themselves on her 
shores, There still exist the remains of a 
British factory at Borneo Proper. Before the 
year 1706, they had made two successive at- 
tempts to fortify themselves at Benjarmasing ; 
twice they have attempted an establishment on 
the sickly island of Balambangan (lying north 
of Borneo, near Maludu); and in 1775 the 
Honorable Company’s ship “ Bridgewater” 
was sent to Pasir with similar views. The 
failure of these British attempts, as well as the 
exclusion of all other powers from the ports of 
Borneo, may be principally attributed to the 
sordid desire of the Dutch of monopolizing the 
whole produce of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their rooted jealousy in opposing the establish- 
ment of every other Power in the vicinity of 
Java, or that of the Spice Islands. 


It is curious to observe in this last con- 
tention on the part of the Dutch with our 
overnment, how strong this feeling of 
jealousy and passion for exclusive occu- 
pancy in the Eastern Archipelago still 
rules in the breasts of Dutch statesmen 
and officials, if not in the nation. 


The English have been very desirous of a 
port in the China seas for ages past, but have 
enerally appeared to stumble on the most un- 
Rrealthy and ill-adapted places possible, such 
as Balambangan, Pulo Condore, etc. ; and even 
the principal object of Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy was the obtaining of a cession of this 
nature. But if a capital harbor, a navigable 
and majestic river, a productive country, a 
healthy site, population ready formed, and a 
commerce all-sutficient to pay the expenses of 
an establishment (within one hundred miles 
of Balambangan), is required, the East India 
Company ought to have pitched upon Borneo 
Proper. It was once a most flourishing coun- 
try, and a very short period under British aus- 
pices would render it the first mart in the east 
for China-Malayan commerce. 
The Bay of Maludu, on the north of Borneo, 
is thirty miles in length, and from four to six 
in breadth, with numberless rivers flowing into 


going up, but what is seen; on the larboard 
shore considerable coral reefs are met with. 


The great harbors which give such im- 
portance to North Borneo, in view of our 
vast commerce in these regions and fu- 
ture eventualities, are Gaya and Ambong 
on the west coast. Maruda on the north- 
ernmost extremity, and the nearest to the 
great fairway of our trade with China and 
Japan, is in close proximity to the Pela- 
wan passage, nearly midway between 
Hong Kong and Singapore; and Sanda- 
kan on the eastern coast. This latter 
has been described as the “ finest in the 
world” by Mr. Hunt; and Gaya Bay, Mr. 
Hatton writes — 


will bear comparison with any harbor in the 
China seas. Having one entrance capable of 
easy defence, and with accessible coal beds, its 
commanding position gives it special strategi- 
cal importance. The entire fleet of Great 
Britain might ride at anchor in its deep and 
extensive waters. Sandakan, having, like Gaya 
Bay, an entrance that especially lends itself to 
easy defence, is a sheet of deep water, fifteen 
miles long by five miles broad. It has many 
excellent anchorages that afford perfect shelter 
in either monsoon for the largest ships. ‘The 
Admiralty have published a chart of this har- 
bor, and there is no doubt that Sandakan will 
eventually become the great rendezvous of 
trade of the Sooloo and New Guinea seas, as 
well as a place of call for vessels bound to and 
from Australia, 


And he very justly observes, in continua- 
tion: — 


No more remarkable example of the unex- 
plored character of the country can well be 
mentioned than the fact that one of its finest 
harbors has only just been discovered. Com- 
mander Johnstone, of H.M.S. “ Egeria,” sent 
home the first notification of the existence of 
Kudat, a harbor in Maruda Bay, in August, 
1881, and it now appears for the first time on 
the Admiralty chart. The governor of the 
new territory, Mr. Treacher, with Mr. Everett 
and Mr. Witti, visited it on the 25th of Au- 
gust in the Company’s launch “ Enterprise,” 
and it has been decided to establish the chief 
seat of government in Maruda Bay, overlook- 
ing the newly discovered harbor. Any one 
entering Kudat, says a despatch dated August 
29, 1881, cannot fail to be struck with the 
commodiousness of the harbor, and the eligi- 
bility of the site selected for the future town. 
I am assured that there is °6 of a square mile 
of deep-water anchorage, that is, with a depth 
of not under five fathoms at low water. 
Scarcely any clearing will be required on the 
proposed town site for some time, and there 
will therefore be probably less sickness to con- 
tend with at first than is usually to be expected 
on opening a new station. 





it. There is no danger on the right-hand shore 


Mr. Everett, one of the company’s offi- 
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cers, speaking of harbors, has reported 
highly in favor of Kudat, observing that a 


harbor on the mainland has many advantages 
over one on a detached island, since, in addi- 
tion to the transit trade it attracts, there is 
that of the country at its back to help to swell 
its returns of imports and exports. In the 
case of Kudat this will in a!l probability be of 
considerable importance, for Mr. Witti states 
the country to abound in gutta-percha, india- 
rubber, ebony, etc., and he seems to have little 
doubt, from the information he has obtained 
from natives, that coal exists in Maruda Bay. 
He also states that there is a large and tract- 
able Dusun population. Sir Stamford Raftles 
has recorded his opinion to the effect that any 
settlement by Europeans on an island off Bor- 
neo would be a failure, and he recommended 
Maruda Bay as the best locality for a European 
settlement. Mr. Everett remarks: “ Kudat is 
so situated that it would inevitably come, in 
time, to intercept all the trade from Palawan, 
Balabac, Cagayan Sulu, and Sulu, that now 
passes westward through the Malawali pas- 
sage,” and he thinks it possible that much of 
the trade of the Southern Philippines may find 
its way hither in course of time. 


We can, after these descriptions of the 
great advantages offered by North Bor- 
neo, in soil, climate, products, and har- 
bors of unrivalled extent and security in 
these seas, better enter into Mr. Hunt’s 
feelings when he remarks, in concluding 
his report (written in 1812) to Sir Stam- 
ford Rafiles — hoping evidently that Bor- 
neo as well as Java would be retained by 
the British government: — 


In looking over the map of the world it is a 
melancholy reflection to view so large a por- 
tion of the habitable globe as all Borneo aban- 
doned to barbarism and desolation ; that, with 
all her productive wealth and advantages of 
physical situation, her valuable and interesting 
shores should have been overlooked by all 
Europeans; that neither the Dutch nor the 
Portuguese, with centuries of uncontrolled 
power in these seas, should have shed a ray of 
civilization on shores bordering upon their 
principal settlements ; that her ports and rivers, 
instead of aftording a shelter to the extensive 
commerce of China, should at this enlightened 
period of the world hold out only terror and 
dismay to the mariner; and that all that she 
should have acquired from the deadly vicinage 
and withering grasp of Dutch power and do- 
minion has been the art of more speedily 
destroying each other, and rendering them- 
selves obnoxious to the rest of mankind. Now 
that her destinies are transferred to the en- 
lightened heads and liberal hearts of English- 
men, now that her fortunes are embarked under 
the administration of a wise and liberal gov- 
‘ernment, we may confidently hope that a hap- 
pier order of things will, under the blessing of 
an all-ruling Providence, speedily restore these 
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extensive shores to peace, to plenty, and to 
commerce ; and we ardently trust that another 
age may not be suffered to pass away without 
exhibiting something consolatory to the states- 
man, the philosopher, and the philanthropist. 


In confirmation of this estimate of the 
capabilities and the value of North Borneo 
as a possession now that it has passed 
under the protection of the British flag, 
sufficient time has elapsed for the opinions 
of the Eastern press to be known; and it 
is neither uninteresting nor uninstructive 
to learn what the British communities 
whose business lies in the Eastern seas, 
think of the scheme and the operations of 
thenewcompany. The following extracts 
speak very decisively on the subject. The 
Bombay Gazette is of opinion that 


the Royal charter practically makes the com- 
pany the delegate of England, however nicely 
the legal responsibility may be defined. We 
have, therefore, to consider the general policy 
of the government in establishing British au- 
thority over North Borneo. Lord Granville’s 
defence on this point is, in our opinion, abso- 
lutely convincing to every unprejudiced mind. 
Borneo is, after Australia, if that be considered 
an island, the largest island in the world. It 
has vast natural resources, abounds in vege- 
table and mineral wealth, and, although the 
climate makes it unfit for European labor, “ it 
has,” in the words of Lord Granville, “a pop- 
ulation, and may receive other immigrants, 
who, under the honest and intelligent super- 
vision of Europeans, may produce great re- 
sults.” This fine island, with its undeveloped 
riches, has been virtually lost to the world, 
being merely “a subject of jealous observation 
between England, the Dutch, the Spaniards, 
and the Portuguese.” Politically speaking, 
three courses were open to the government. 
They could annex North Borneo, leave Mr. 
Dent and his company to make the best of 
their concession, or “leave the whole country 
to its inevitable absorption by foreign nations,” 
Lord Granville, and Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Derby before him, have consistently main- 
tained that by virtue of the oldest treaties con- 
cerning the territories on record—namely, 
those of the East India Company — England 
had the first claim to North Borneo should it 
pass from the hands of native rulers. On strict 
grounds of legality we had the first refusal, and 
when we consider the relative importance of 
European interests our claims were altogether 
overwhelming. We may safely assume that 
the military value of North Borneo will never 
be tested except for purely defensive purposes, 
and, as no monopolies will be permitted, we 
are really opening up the magnificent island 
for the benefit of the world. Wherever our 
flag has waved and guaranteed security to in- 
dustry, the arts of peace have flourished. So 
close at hand as the Persian Gulf we have an 





example, in the enormous increase in the Gulf 
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trade, of what British influence, imposingly 
represented by her power, can do for com- 
merce. We have no doubt the beneficial re- 
sults from North Borneo will justify the enter- 
prise of the promoters and the wisdom of the 
Government. It is satisfactory to know that 
diplomatic difficulties have been removed. 
Germany has approved of England’s action 
from the first, while Holland accepts the ques- 
tion as settled, and Spain has practically done 
so. It is sincerely gratifying to know that so 
beneficial and patriotic an undertaking has re- 
ceived the cordial approval of all but a trifling 
section of the English people; and even the 
dissidents, we believe, will be convinced by the 
explanations of the Government. 


And no less favorable testimony is 
borne by other influential organs of the 
Indian press. The Bombay Chronicle of 
April 9 says: — 

The date of the royal charter for the incor- 
poration of the North Borneo Company we 
take to be a newera in the history of the prog- 
ress of civilization and commerce, and tending 
to the benefit of the world at large. Wesa 
of the world at large, since the island, which 
is inexhaustible in mineral and vegetable re- 
sources, has as yet remained a stranger to the 
enterprise of the merchant and the man of 
science, except to a very small extent to which 
barbarous native potentates or semi-barbarous 
and foreign interlopers would suffer it to be 
carried on. In the intimate connection of 
Great Britain with the island of Borneo India 
will find before long a fertile source of enhanc- 
ing the prosperity of her people, if the latter 
would awake in time to the new opportunities 
-just created for them. Viewing, therefore, 
from the standpoint of the interests of Great 
Britain, her colonies and dependencies, and the 
nations of the world at large, the action taken 
by the British Government in the matter of 
promoting the wishes of the British North 
Borneo Company must be accepted as a wise 
and statesmanlike step. 


Another journal, referring to the de- 
bates in Parliament, observes that 


the glamor of enterprise and adventure sur- 
rounding the North British Borneo Company 
seems to have fascinated all parties of English 
politicians, The discussion upon the charter 
that was raised in the House of Lords on the 
13th of March resulted in universal congratula- 
tions, and Lord Carnarvon supported Lord 
Granville in welcoming the new acquisition to 
the british Empire. There were, according to 
Lord Granville, three courses open to Govern- 
ment: either ourselves to annex this vast ter- 
ritory, to leave it to Mr, Dent and the impor- 
tant company which he represented to make 
the best of their concession, or to leave the 
whole country to its inevitable absorption by 
foreign nations, But Mr. Dent was in any 
case able to act under his concession, and 
might have got the company incorporated 


under the Companies Act. Holland had made 
annexations during the last thirty or forty 
years, which extended for “ 2,000 miles in one 
direction and still further in another.” The 
Americans had very nearly anticipated us. 
The Spaniards had put in a claim. It was 
certainly desirable that North Borneo should 
be English; and as Mr. Dent was already in 
possession, it was well “to obtain a negative 
control over the country with regard to their 
general treatment of the natives, and their 
dealings with foreign powers.” For this rea- 
son, then, Lord Granville granted the charter 
which incurred no obligation to give the com- 
pany military assistance, except that given to 
all Englishmen engaged in trade in uncivilized 
countries. 


It is not our intention to occupy either 
time or space here by any analysis of the 
various arguments produced in this de- 
bate, either for or against the action of 
the government in granting a charter. 
The above extracts furnish no bad sum- 
mary of the principal points. An attempt 
was made from the Opposition benches, 


4 by Mr. Gorst, the member for Chatham, 


to give a sensational ground of objection 
by importing the question of slavery into 
the debate; while Mr. Richard made a 
similar effort as to opium, the culture of 
which was never contemplated; and Mr. 
Rylands of course aired his usual plat- 
form hobby as to the mistake made by the 
government in virtually taking over fresh 
responsibilities by an addition to our colo- 
nial possessions, with all the danger of 
new complications with foreign powers. 
But none of these speakers seemed to 
make any impression; and at the divis- 
ion a large majority supported the action 
taken by the government. The two main 
points on which the Opposition relied, it 
will be seen, was an “implied sanction ta 
the maintenance of slavery under the 
protection of the British flag;” and a 
dereliction from the principles laid down 
when the present party came into office, 
“that no fresh responsibility should be 
voluntarily incurred by the people of this 
country without previous application and 
full discussion of the matter in Parlia- 
ment.” And it was not a very difficult 
task for the ministerialists to defend the 
government against both charges. It 
was sufficient almost to recapitulate the 
terms of the charter, as these are cor- 
rectly stated in the subjoined extract 
from Mr. Hatton’s work, somewhat fanci- 
cifully entitled “New Ceylon,” though 
“ New Borneo” would have been a nearer 
approximation to fact. It is in effect of 
North Borneo that he writes when he 
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The company contemplate the introduction 
hereafter of the system of farming out (but for 
purposes of revenue only) the right to sell 
spirits, opium, or other commodities, under 
strict regulations and superintendence, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the Colonial 
Governments of Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
Labuan, and with that of the Government of 
the territory of Sarawak. They do not seek 
to secure any general monopoly of trade for 
themselves to the exclusion of any other party. 
Interchange of goods and wares of every de- 
scription between natives and foreigners will 
be free to all comers alike, subject to customs 
dues. The natives will be placed on a footing 
of equality with European and other foreign 
settlers, as regards treatment in courts of jus- 
tice. No foreigner, whether European, Chi- 
nese, or other, will be allowed to own slaves 
of any kind. The system of domestic servi- 
tude now existing among the tribes of the 
coast and interior will be discouraged and, as 
far as possible, abolished by degrees. The 
natives will be protected in respect of religion 
and property. Cases affecting their domestic 
institutions, such as marriage and divorce, will 
be determined with due regard to their laws 
and customs. 


In reference more especially to slavery, 
there is this to be said in addition. The 
North Borneo Company in their efforts 
to establish a legitimate trade and indus- 
trial occupations among the natives, while 
they absolutely prohibit all importation 
or exportation of slaves, and any form of 
slaveholding by Europeans or aliens, will 
be taking the most efficacious means of 
abolishing slavery altogether in their do- 
minion. The prohibition and sudden 
suppression of slaveholding where it has 
become an institution founded in custom 
and sanctioned by legal and religious or- 
dinances, by any process short of war and 
extermination, could only signally fail, 
while it would render the peaceable occu- 
pation of the territory and the civilization 
of its present inhabitants simply impossi- 
ble. This, and not the abolition of slav- 
ery, therefore, would have been the only 
result of Mr. Gorst’s resolution, had bet- 
ter success attended his efforts to carry 
his amendment. If it is to be a question 
of compulsion, and the’ use of superior 
force, there are many considerations to 
be taken into account. When slavery 
has become an institution rooted in the 
habits of a people, resting on ancient 
custom and every other sanction known 
to the race—in the absence of any free 
domestic service, and the seclusion of 
the harem, the inferior position of the 
women who are its inmates, and the prev- 
alence of polygamy and concubinage — 
all inseparably mixed up with the slave 
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system, it cannot possibly be dealt with 
singly or irrespective of these. How is 
all this to be suddenly changed by treaties, 
or any exercise of force from without? It 
is a change and a reform which must 
come, if it come at all, from within, how- 
ever it may be encouraged or aided by 
external influences. A change in the 
ideas, opinions, habits, customs, and edu- 
cation of a people, must either precede or 
accompany such a revolution, and is not 
to be effected by the decrees even of an 
Oriental conqueror, unless among people 
reduced to abject subjection by an irre- 
sistible power. The progress of Chris- 
tianity of course affords the most hopeful 
instrumentality, by changing the spirit 
and nature of the people embracing it. 
But even with this powerful transforming 
element, how many centuries has it taken 
to effect this in Christian States? It may 
be well to bear this in mind in our deal- 
ings with Mussulmans, or still more with 
wholly uncivilized and heathen tribes, 
with which the Christian and more ad- 
vanced nations of the world are brought 
in daily contact by missionary labors and 
commercial progress. 

It is strange, and sad as strange, to 
contemplate the universality of what 
would almost seem to be an instinct in 
man in all ages to make slaves of his 
prisoners in war and his weaker fellow- 
creatures. We say an instinct, because, 
although it is easy to understand that 
among savages and in barbarous ages the 
power to enslave — to use or to turn their 
captives to profit by selling them — was 
in effect necessary to save their lives, 
and so far a humane measure, it is impos- 
sible, in later ages, and among civilized 
and Christian communities, to understand 
on any principle of Christian law or jus- 
tice that slavery should be defended and 
persisted in. 

In Borneo the country is much too 
sparsely populated for the natives to be 
able to supply the necessary labor under 
any conditions. It is said, indeed, that 
there are not more than six to the square 
mile. Intertribal wars, piracy, head-hunt- 
ers among the Dyaks, and the ravages 
on the coasts by the neighboring tribes, 
have all combined to depopulate the fer- 
tile soil and give up a great part of it to 
the orang-outang. Fortunately those that 
remain have not shown any of the feroc- 
ity which the Rajah Brooke had to con- 
tend against when he first settled in 
Sarawak. Whether such natives as are 
left can be brought to undertake steady 
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ence of the Dutch in Java and the Span- 
iards in the Philippines in more recent 
times is full of encouragement, though 
less so in Sarawak. But Wallace, speak- 
ing of the Minahassa natives, a Malay 
race, says: “Upto a very recent period 
these people were thorough savages — 
head-hunters like the Dyaks of Borneo — 
and were said to be sometimes cannibals. 
The country was a pathless wilderness, 
with small cultivated patches of rice 
and vegetables or clumps of fruit-trees 
diversifying the unbroken forest. Strips 
of bark trees their only dress.” The 
contrast to this by a few years of careful 
education by a superior race is very pleas- 
ant reading when he tells us that now 


we passed through three villages whose neat- 
ness and beauty quite astonished me. The 
main road along which all the coffee is brought 
down from the interior, in carts drawn by 
buffaloes, is always turned aside at the en- 
trance of a village, and thus allows the village 
street itself to be kept neat and clean. This 
is bordered by neat hedges, often formed en- 
tirely of rose-trees which are perpetually in 
blossom. There is a broad central path and a 
border of fine turf, which is kept well swept 
and neatly cut. The houses are all of wood, 
raised about six feet on substantial posts neatly 
painted blue, while the walls are whitewashed. 
They all have a verandah enclosed with a neat 
balustrade, and are generally surrounded by 
orange-trees and flowering shrubs. The sur- 
rounding scenery is verdant and picturesque. 
Coffee plantations of extreme luxuriance, noble 
palms and tree-ferns, wooded hills and vol- 
canic peaks everywhere meet the eye. I had 
heard much of the beauty of this country, but 
the reality far surpassed my expectations, 


There is much in this cheering picture 
to encourage the new company to set 
about civilizing and educating the Malay 
native population in preference to a total 
dependence on Chinese labor. Chinese 
coolies must, however, be a necessity in 
the beginning, and while this civilizing 
process is proceeding. It is a satisfac- 
tion, therefore, to know that none of the 
sad experiences of imported Chinese 
labor into the West Indies and South 
America are to be feared under the North 
Borneo Company. The treatment of the 
Chinese laborer in the guano islands, 
Cuba, and other fields to which they have 
been deported under contracts, has been 
worse than that of slaves; and in truth 
it has only been slavery under another 
name, and has been a disgrace to all 
concerned and to our common humanity. 

The Borneo group, comprising Borneo 
proper, the largest of all the islands in the 
archipelago — with the exception of a few 
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spots on the coast — remains almost un- 
known. A great part of its interior has 
never been explored. If we except Sara- 
wak, acquired in 1842 by Rajah Brooke, 
on the north-west coast, and Labuan, a 
small island off that settlement under the 
British flag, Borneo, with its three hun- 
dred thousand square miles, was until the 
last few years not only a ferra incoguita, 
but a vast territory only partially occupied 
by any native tribes, and wholly unculti- 
vated, with virgin forests and jungle. It 
may seem strange at this late date that no 
European power should have thought it 
worth its while to occupy so large and 
fruitful an island in the very centre of the 
richly endowed archipelago, and on the 
great fairway of an immense commerce 
with China and a rapidly increasing trade 
with the Australian colonies. It was 
practically no man’s land, and was open 
to any bid for possession, by treaty or 
purchase, from sultans, maharajahs, and 
divided tribes — quite incapable of offer- 
ing even a show of resistance if attacked 
in force. So it was, however, when the 
present company first appeared on the 
scene, and by purchase and treaty in 
friendly negotiation obtained from the ter- 
ritorial sultans of Sulu and Brunei all 
their rights, privileges, and jurisdiction 
over the whole northern end of the island 
outside the limits of Sarawak, and above 
the line in the south claimed by the Dutch 
up to that period. Besides the valuable 
jungle and timber produce so abundant 
over all the archipelago, Borneo has 
always enjoyed a certain fame for the 
abundance of its minerals, including valu- 
able diamond mines. Antimony, tin, cop- 
per, and platina have been found in nu- 
merous places, and both antimony and 
coal have been worked in Sarawak, al- 
though the latter has never proved a 
profitable investment from various causes. 

It is in these clustered and scattered 
islands in the east, north, and south of 
the equator that the Portuguese first, and 
the Dutch, the Spanish, and the French 
in succession, found, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, a prolific soil and 
untold wealth in the natural produce — 
the precious spices and fragrant woods, 
the camphor and gums, and innumerable 
other articles, vegetable and mineral, with 
| which the whole land teemed. That a 
| British chartered company is now pre- 
pared to try the colonizing of such a ter- 
ritory, and carry the arts of peace and 
industry among a native race hitherto un- 
cared for and unthought of in their primi- 
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a subject of congratulation. If Sadah, as 
the North Borneo concession has been 
called, such being the native name, de- 
serve only atithe of the fair things said 
of it in the following enthusiastic descrip- 
tion extracted from “ A Naturalist’s Jour- 
nal of the Mountains and the Forests of 
Borneo,” by Mr. Burbidge, we need 
hardly wish them better fortune, and there 
are few of their countrymen who will not 
wish them “ God-speed.” 


A voyage of a few weeks brings us to these 
beauty spots of the Eastern seas—to an 
“ always-afternoon ” kind of climate — where 
winter is unknown. Warmed by perpetual 
sunshine, deluged by copious rains, and thrilled 
by electricity, they are really enormous con- 
servatories of beautiful vegetation — great 
zoological gardens inhabited by rare birds and 
curious animals, In these sunny garden scenes 
man is the Adam of a modern Eden. Primi- 
tive in habits and numerically insignificant, he 
has scarcely begun his battle with things in- 
animate, or his struggle for existence as it is 
known to us, At home we have man as in 
some sort the master of Nature, but in the 
Bornean forests Nature still reigns supreme. 
Here with us man wrests his sustenance from 
her—there she is lavish in the bestowal of 
gifts unsought. 


LEWELLIN PENROSE: SEAMAN. 
BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER, * 


ONE evening near the close of the last 

century an old gentlemnn, Mr. John Ea- 
gles of Bristol, in England, was accosted 
about dusk in the street by an elderly 
man who said to him, — 
_ “Sir, I have been looking around me 
to find a gentleman to whom I might with 
confidence address myself, and tell him 
my wants, and I think I have found him 
in you.” 

This speech, which would have raised 
suspicion in the minds of most men, 
proved the true instinct of the man who 
made it. Mr. Eagles was thoroughly the 
gentleman, in character as well as appear- 
ance, aripe scholar, and a man both of 
refined tastes and tender heart. He ques- 
tioned the poor man with sympathy and 
interest, and drew from him some portions 
of his story. 

*T am alone in the world,” he said; “I 
have lost my wives and children. My 
two sons were killed at Bunker’s Hill. I 
have nothing left to live for. I desirea 
permit to St. Peter’s Hospital; I think 
you can procure it for me.” 


Hospital was a wretched place, a refuge 

for mere tramps and outcasts. “ You 

seem,” he said, “to have seen better days. 

You would be miserable in such an insti- 

tution. I should be loth to obtain for 
rou admittance. You certainly have been 
etter off than you are now.” 

“T have,” replied the other, “I have 
been a painter; but | am now old and 
alone. I want some place to end my days 
in.’ 

“Let me have a further talk with you,” 
said Mr. Eagles; “ meantime take where- 
with to supply your present wants, and 
call to-morrow upon me.” 

The man hesitated, but finally took the 
gift; and this was the beginning of a 
friendship that existed several years be- 
tween himself and Mr. Eagles. He ac- 
cepted a small pension from his friend 
until a comfortable berth for him became 
vacant in the Merchants’ Almshouse, 
where he lived in peace until his death 
about seventy-five years ago. 

This man is known best as Lewellin 
Penrose, although he then called himself 
Williams. He loved to talk about the 
arts. He delighted to relate his seafar- 
ing adventures. But his occupation was 
that of a painter. He painted his own 
portrait in his almshouse dress, a gown of 
coarse green cloth, and round his neck a 
white cravat very loosely tied. His face 
was square, something like that of Ho- 
garth. His look was that of a naturalist, 
mild, meditative, and inquiring. 

For some years Williams was a fre- 
quent guest at Mr. Eagles’ table. At 
last they missed him for some weeks, 
and Benjamin, the confidential servant of 
the family, was sent to look after him. 
He found him failing fast, and anxious to 
make his will, which he did upon the spot, 
the servant witnessing it. Everything he 
had he bequeathed to Mr. Eagles. 

The legacy consisted of his own por- 
trait, those of his two dead wives, about 
two hundred books, some volumes of 
poetical extracts in manuscript, a manu- 
script volume of the “ Lives of the Paint- 
ers,” and another manuscript entitled 
“Journal and Adventures of Lewellin 
Penrose, Seaman.” 

Several times the old man had asked 
his benefactors whether they would not 
like to see his journal. The hint given 
had however been overlooked, and the 
manuscript was never read. Now the 
Eagles family devoured it with delight. 
Johnny, the son of Mr. Eagles, afterwards 
a well-known literary man, shammed sick 
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school, that he might finish the last vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Eagles recopied it in a clear hand. 
He showed it to many of his friends, and 
a celebrated artist began to make draw- 
ings for its illustration. He subsequently 
went up to London and carried the book 
with him. It Jay upon his table when Sir 
Benjamin West, then president of the 
Royal Academy, came to see him. He 
opened the book and whilst waiting for 
Mr. Eagles read a good many of its pages. 
When Mr. Eagles came in West excused 
himself by saying he had known the 
writer well both in London and Philadel- 
phia; and had perceived in his narrative 
many things that he had heard him tell. 
He said he had first met Williams in the 
streets of Philadelphia, carrying home a 
picture; that he had seen very few pic- 
tures at that time, and asked permission 
to look at it; that Williams had been very 
kind to him, had invited him to his house 
and taught him the use of the camera, 
and lastly that he had lent him his “ Lives 
of the Painters,” “which book,” added 
West, “lighted up a fire in my breast 
which has never been extinguished, and 
encouraged my inclination for art. | 
know too that Williams, to say the least 
of it, had seen many of the things that he 
describes in his journal, for he gave me 
the same accounts of them. On my re- 
turn from Italy, in 1767, I sent to my 
friends in Philadelphia my picture, which 
I painted when I was abroad. I received 
a letter from Williams, and a complimen- 
tary copy of verses. I have his letter 
and his verses by me still. Williams sub- 
sequently returned to England. He calied 
on me in London, and we renewed our old 
intercourse, until one day I missed him; 
and on inquiring of an engraver, who 
knew him well, I learned that he had gone 
to Bristol, as he was very poor and his 
eyesight was failing him, to claim a pro- 
vision to which he was entitled from his 
parish.” 

West subsequently said that many of 
the adventures of Penrose among the In- 
dians had been told him by Williams at 
his house in Philadelphia. He added: 
“ Williams spoke the language of the sav- 
ages, and appeared to have lived some 
years amongst them. I often asked him 
how he came to be with them. He re- 
plied that he had gone to sea when young, 
but was never satisfied with that pursuit ; 
that he had been shipwrecked and thrown 
into great difficulties, but that Providence 
had preserved him through a variety of 
dangers. He told me he had got his love 





of painting when at a grammar school in 
Bristol, where his greatest delight was to 
watch an elderly artist paint heads and 
small landscapes in oil.” 

When Williams called upon Sir Benja- 
min West in London the latter was paint- 
ing his great picture of the Battle of La 
Hogue, and he made Williams sit for one 
of the figures. 

Mr. Eagles, soon after his interview 
with Sir Benjamin, published Lewellin 
Penrose’s narrative. It is now a very 
scarce book. There are probably only 
two or three copies in America. It is not 
all true, for Williams must have quitted 
his Indian retreat before 1756, and have 
found his way, with his two young sons, 
to Philadelphia. Thinking, as Johnny 
Eagles did, that the narrative of this 
sailor, painter, and naturalist is very in- 
teresting, we propose in brief to relate it, 
up to the point where it evidently ceases 
to be true. 


Lewellin Penrose, seaman, was born 
near Caerphilly, Glamorganshire, in 
Wales, in May, 1725. His father, who 
also followed the sea, was lost in a frigate 
eff the Texel, in an extraordinary storm. 
Out of an English and Dutch fleet of fifty 
sail, only one Dutch ship rode out the 
gale in safety. 

The widow was left with two children, 
Lewellin, and a sister five years younger 
than himself. A few years after their 
father’s death she married again with a 
schoolmaster. This man played the part 
of Mr. Murdstone, in “ David Copper- 
field,’ to his poor wife and her children. 

The boy had a strong wish to go to sea, 
and great natural skill indrawing. From 
the moment of his mother’s second mar- 
riage the drawing was stopped, and all 
dreams of a sea-life were strictly forbid- 
den. It was decided to place him in an 
attorney’s office. For a long time dis- 
putes upon this subject troubled the peace 
of the household; at last he was permit- 
ted, in his stepfather’s absence, to take a 
short trip in the Bristol Channel, as a 
“sickener.”. The remedy only aggra- 
vated the disease; Lewellin was more bent 
on a sea-lifethan ever. He was nineteen; 
and taking no counsel but that of another 
boy, Howell Gwynn, he left his mother’s 
house before daybreak, one autumn morn- 
ing in 1744. 

He and Gwynn, passing for ship- 
wrecked sailors, made their way to Bristol, 
which they reached with only three half- 
pence remaining between them. “ Alas!” 
says Penrose, when a middle-aged man, 
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“let me acknowledge, with sincere contri- 
tion and many tears, the anguish of mind 
which the recollection of this step has 
occasioned in many subsequent periods 
of my life. The distress which my dis- 
obedience inflicted on a kind and tender 
mother, sunk deep into my heart. It has 
haunted me at all times, and in every 
situation; it has damped my joys, it has 
aggravated my sorrows; it has made me 
consider the many evils which have be- 
fallen me as the just visitations of heaven 
on filial ingratitude. I write this as a 
warning to others to avoid the sorrows, 
the compunctions, I have experienced, 
and to assure them th t even in this world 
the contempt of parental authority does 
not go without severe and exemplary pun- 
ishment.” 

At Bristol young Gwynn cast in his lot 
with the privateersmen, who were abun- 
dant in that port in the war of 1745 be- 
tween France, Spain, and Great Britain; 
but Penrose, knowing the lawless charac- 
ter of privateersmen (who were hardly 
better than pirates at that period), pre- 
ferred more regular employment, and went 
to Ireland, with a cousin he had met, upon 
a coasting voyage. 

The next year Lewellin served in vari- 
ious capacities, including a turn of service 
on board a privateer; and he squandered 
his prize-money ashore much in the same 
manner as other sailors. He was pressed 
into the Royal Navy, but escaped, and 
shipped under various names, after the 
fashion in that day of men of his profes- 
sion. 

In 1746 he shipped on board of an old 
Indiaman bound for Jamaica, the “ Har- 
rington,” Hunter, master. She lay at the 
Red House, Deptford, on the Thames, 
under command of her mate, the captain 
not going in her that voyage. With what 
little cash he had Lewellin purchased a 
few shirts and trousers, a jacket, a Scotch 
bonnet, a pair of shoes, and a small chest 
of the kind used by seamen. The ship 
fell down to Gravesend, and thence went 
on to the Downs. There Penrose (for 
that seems to have been the name he 
then assumed) experienced the first great 
thunderstorm he had ever known upon 
salt water, for in England, and along her 
coasts, a severe thunderstorm, or even 
what we call a “summer gust,” is very 
rare. The wind and rain were so violent 
off shore, that at one time the “ Harring- 
ton” was on her beam ends, and “the 
flashes of lightning came so fast that those 
on board could hardly hold their eyes 
open.” 
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After the storm was over they proceeded 
to Spithead to wait for a convoy. The 
fleet consisted of about one hundred sail 
of merchantmen, bound to different ports, 
protected by an old tub of a fifty-gun ship. 
The “ Harrington ” mounted twenty guns, 
and had a letter of marque. In the Bay 
of Biscay she parted company from the 
convoy, and proceeded alone to Jamaica. 
There they sold their cargo, and imme- 
diately reloading, set sail for London. 
The ship had a tempestuous voyage from 
the very first, beating to windward in a 
hurricane for several days, and carrying 
away her foretop-mast with two men on 
the yard. They put into the small port 
of Bluefield to repair damages, and when 
they had set up their new spar, they bore 
away out of their course towards the Gulf 
of Mexico. One night they nearly ran 
ashore upon that pirates’ nest, the Isle 
of Pines, but wore ship, and stood off in 
safety. From that time forward the 
weather proved very hazy with light rains 
until Christmas-eve, when all hands were 
busy mixing up plum-pudding. A squall 
came on about the second watch and in- 
terrupted their cookery. All hands were 
calledondeck. The wind raged for half an 
hour. After this they jogged on under easy 
sail till morning dawned, when they found 
that they were running along the Cuban 
coast, with Moro Castle, at the entrance of 
Havana, in full sight, and a Spanish man- 
of-war within two miles of them. The 
Spaniard gave chase; the “ Harrington” 
clapped on all sail, but a chance shot from 
the enemy brought down the maintop-gal- 
lant-mast of the .English vessel, and the 
Spaniards gained on them so fast that the 
English captain surrendered. They were 
captured by “ El Fuerto,” carrying twenty 
guns, commanded by Captain Mahoney, a 
good-natured old Irishman in the Spanish 
navy. The prisoners kept their Christ- 
mas-day on horse-beans and salt junk, 
whilst the Spaniards dined on their plum- 
duff, as they towed them into Havana. 
While confined on board a Spanish man- 
of-war, they saw American vessels enter 
the port, under a flag of truce, nearly 
every day, so great was the unlawful trade 
then carried on between the colonies and 
the West Indies. 

They did not fare badly among the 
Spaniards, but they were made very angry 
at a feast to celebrate the accession of 
King Ferdinand VI1., when a great bonfire 
was lighted on their quarter-deck to burn 
up the effigy of Admiral Vernon, from 


; whom Washington’s brother named his 


place Mt. Vernon. At last in a leaky old 
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ship with an Irish captain, “ who knew,” 
says Lewellin, “as much of navigation as 
a parson,” seventy prisoners were de- 
spatched, under a flag of truce, for ex- 
change in Jamaica. Beating through the 
Straits of Bahama, the captain became so 
convinced of his own incapacity that he 
gave up the command of his vessel to the 
mate of the “ Harrington,” his prisoner. 
A mutiny broke out as soon as the ship 
neared Nassau (then New Providence), 
and a number of the English prisoners, 
having helped themselves to some Span- 
ish dollars, left the sloop to her fate. A 
fresh breeze however brought her into 
port, when the Irish captain in vain 
sought redress at the hands of the Brit- 
ish authorities. 

Famished, penniless, half-naked, and 
discouraged, the English prisoners were 
easily persuaded to take service on board 
of privateers, several of which were in 
the harbor. Here is Penrose’s descrip- 
tion of his own appearance: “A long 
pair of narrow, ragged Spanish trousers, 
a fragment of an old blue shirt, not 
enough to pass under my waistband, part 
of an old red handkerchief around my 
head, with an old blue bonnet on top of 
it, and without either shoe or stocking.” 
The privateer on which he now embarked 
was a schooner called the “ Recovery,” 
which left Nassau in the autumn of 1747, 
on a cruise of robbery. 

Having obtained a few “duds” from 
the skipper, to be paid for out of future 
prize-money, and buying on his own ac- 
count some fishing-tackle for amusement, 
Penrose left Nassau on his new voyage. 
He was twenty-two years old, and life on 
board the privateer, a mixture of wild ad- 
venture and of idleness, was exactly to 
his fancy. His ship cruised about among 
various small islands, often landing par- 
ties for fishing or for sport, but meeting 
with no prizes of any value. There was 
plenty of rum on board, and no stint in its 
consumption. Penrose himself, though 
hitherto a sober man, began to relish it 
considerably. 

After they had been a month among 
the islands the crew murmured at their 
captain’s want of luck, and begged him 
to cruise along the Spanish Main. He 
objected, saying provisions would run 
short. The men on hearing this became 
so violent that Penrose repented his con- 
nectioa with them, for amongst them were 
some true descendants of the old bucca- 
neers, who began to talk of taking the 
vessel. They drew up among them a 
round-robin, with which the officers felt 





themselves obliged to comply, and the 
“ Recovery ” shaped her course to please 
her ship’s company. 

A few days after, with a gale blowing 
from the northward, the ship found her- 
self among shoals, rocks, and breakers. 
No one on board knew where they were, 
but the advice of one of the officers pre- 
vailed, which was to stand away for Santa 
Catarina. Here the crew took it into 
their heads that they should have no luck 
until they finished the rum on board, and 
matters were carried to sucha pass that 
their life became one round of drinking, 
fighting, and uproar. The “ Recovery” 
started again, and ran down the coast of the 
mainland, seeing on the way some distant 
ships that her crew hoped might turn out 
prizes, but nothing was taken. At last 
they anchored in shoal water, and all 
hands fell to fishing. A turtle swam 
alongside. Three of the party, Penrose 
being one of them, put off in the only boat 
of the ship, to capture it. They missed 
it, however, and on their return the boat 
was made fast to the stern of the vessel. 
Two of the men in her went on board, but 
Penrose lay asleep, very much in liquor, 
for that day they had finished the last 
drop of the rum. 

After a while the motion of the boat 
awoke him. He roused himself, and was 
rubbing his eyes when he missed the 
schooner. He stood up in his boat and 
saw her hull down in the offing, and heard 
her fire a gun. Driving before the wind 
in utter despair he went on baling out his 
boat all night, and in the morning, finding 
himself near a small beach, he jumped 
ashore. 

Having landed from his boat poor Pen- 
rose ran up upon some high ground, 
whence he saw his own ship in the far 
distance, chased by a Spanish cruiser. 
Around him was a wild country, full of 
palmetto-trees, and various shrubs that 
grow along the coasts of the Spanish 
Main, but there were no signs of any hu- 
man habitation. He wasalone! All his 
possessions were a ragged sailor’s frock 
which he wore over his shirt, a pair of 
loose trousers, such as were worn by sea- 
men, a knife, his fishing-tackle, his Scotch 
bonnet, and a fish-spear. 

Gazing around him he perceived an In- 
dian fishing. He was not two hundred 
yards away, and Penrose lay out flat upon 
the rocks to observe him. After some 
debate within himself, he made an earnest 
prayer that God would let him do what 
would prove right, and, getting up, walked 
slowly towards the savage. 
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The prospect before him seemed to be 
either to die of hunger or to deliver him- 
self up to the Indian, in hopes that the 
good God in answer to his prayer would 
dispose his heart towards pity. Imitating 
every gesture that the savage made he 
drew near him, when suddenly the Indian 
put out his. hand and said, “ Christinos ?” 
Penrose answered, “ .S7, senor.” The In- 
dian then stooped down and made a cross 
upon the sand, after which he signed to 
Penrose to follow him. He led the way 
towards a canoe drawn up upon the sand, 
in which was a woman, naked, and a small 
boy about three years old. The woman 
began to scream at the first sight of the 
white man, and apparently made vehe- 
ment remonstrances against his being 
added to their company. Her opinion 
prevailed, for the man at last putting a 
large calabash into the hand of Penrose, 
cried in Spanish “ Agua / agua/” Pen- 
rose, being anxious by his docility to win 
their favor, went off at once in search of 
water. 

Meantime the Indian with his family 
got the canoe into the water, and paddled 
away as fast as possible, leaving the poor 
fellow as he tells us “ thunderstruck, fixed 
to the spot.” He hailed the savages, but 
to no purpose. He saw the canoe go 
round a rocky point, and felt himself more 
alone than before. 

He could find no water. He had no 
means to make a fire. He had nothing to 
eat but shellfish, which he devoured raw 
with “ tears of true sorrow and repentance 
trickling down my cheeks.” 

He got into his boat, and paddled higher 
up the narrow passage; then got out, and 
dug for water with his paddle in the sand, 
but after an hour’s hard labor found he 
could not come at it. He then threw 
himself flat upon his face, and lay there 
not caring whether he might live or 
die. 

After a while the love of life revived in 
him, and looking at the hole which he had 
dug he found with rapture that water had 
risen up in it. He fell upon his knees, 
and gratefully returned thanks to the 
Almighty. 

After this he proceeded higher up the 
creek, finding innumerable eggs; and 
conch shells large enough to hold three 
quarts. At last he entered a lovely salt 
lagoon, and landing on a little strip of sil- 
very sand, he found himself under a cliff, 
and near him was a little cavern. It had 
formerly been the resort of buccaneers, 
for he found in it traces of the presence of 
civilized men. 





Next day he heard 


Fresh falls of water murmuring in his ear, 


and he began to feel that his most press- 
ing wants were now provided for. Be- 
hind his cave, along the edge of a ravine, 
there was a tiny waterfall. His chief 
anxieties were now from want of fire, from 
the fear in fishing of losing one of his 
four hooks, and from the persistent attacks 
of mosquitoes and sand-flies. 

Ore day there came on a great thunder- 
storm; after which, as he walked along 
the beach, he saw smoke in the distance, 
which after a while he found to be a tree 
burning. It had been struck by light- 
ning. He lost notime in improving this 
chance of getting fire. Having rowed in 
the direction of the burning tree, he laid 
wet sand in the bow of his canoe, and, 
built on it a smouldering fire of drift- 
wood. Then he paddled back to his cave 
again. 

“ Nota bene,” he says, “1 did not fail 
to return thanks to that compassionate 
God, who had thus in his goodness pro- 
vided me with one of the greatest com- 
forts of human life, to cheer and enliven 
the solitude that surrounded me.” 

One day he picked up a small square 
chest, which had evidently belonged toa 
Spanish sailor. The chest contained 
sailor-clothes, and (together with some 
things of no use to a castaway) some 
fishing-tackle, a small spy-glass in a 
wooden case, two clasp-knives, and a ball 
of twine. Portions of the wreck from 
which this was a waif afterwards floated 
on shore. 

His next discovery was a sort of fungus 
he could use for tinder, and beautiful 
white flint stones, which surprised him, 
as the flints in his own country were 
always gray. 

Deer Jived in the woods, but Penrose 
had no gun and no powder or shot, so 
that he could not be a hunter. He wasa 
naturalist by nature, and used often to 
amuse himself by watching the lizards. 
Of these there were two kinds. ‘One of 
them,” he says, “frequented the rocks 
above high-water mark, and contrary to 
all other lizards I have seen, had their 
tails in a curl on their backs. They were 
of a yellow brown, beautifully mottled 
with donk spots, and carried their heads 
quite erect, like little dogs; and they 
were seldom above five inches in length. 
Being acquainted with their manners, 
many times have I seated myself to watch 
them. First three or four would come 
round me, look me in the face, and if I 
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began, to whistle would first turn their 
heads to one side, then to the other, and 
listen very attentively. Yet, if I offered 
to stir, they were so alert as to be off in 
a moment. I could never by any contriv- 
ance catch one of them alive., The other 
sort was what they call in Jamaica the 
wood-slave. The first one I saw of them 
surprised me very much. It was on the 
limb of a low tree, and of a verdigris 
green; but during the time I had my 
eyes on it it began to change its color, 
turning to a fine gold yellow, and from 
that gradually to a dead-leaf color, with 
brown stripes down the side from’ head 
to tail. From this it changed to deep 
brown, and lastly to a profound black. 
Some of these I caught now and then, by 
means of a small noose round the neck, 
and tying them afterwards round the 
loins with a bit of twine, kept them about 
my place for a week or more ata time. 
I could never discover that they took any 
— except they occasionally caught a 
y. 
“The first companion of poor Penrose 
was a fish-hawk, “of beautiful plumage, 
of a mixture of white, yellow brown, and 
black. He was about the size of an En- 
glish kite, and his cry was very much like 
that bird’s.” This pet was caught for 
Penrose by some crabs he had tied to- 
gether, and left upon the sand. The 
hawk pounced upon them, when two crabs 
seized him by the legs. Penrose, startled 
by the fluttering, came to see what the 
matter was and captured him. Yellow 
Bill soon became very tame, and was the 
first thing in his solitude that Penrose 
accustomed himself to talk to. 

In one of his excursions he observed a 
bird he called “old man,” for it grew gray 
feathers on its crest to such a length that 
it had the appearance of a gray beard. 
He also beheld armies of land crabs, 
marching off when he appeared in view, 
“each with a small object resembling a 
tiny apple in its fore claws.” 

One day he came upon a huge stone 
like an obelisk, nearly four feet high, with 
many scratches on it, ovals, triangles, rude 
outlines of heads, and the like. Also, as 
he walked round it, he saw letters cut 
with knives by Spanish adventurers or 
buccaneers. There were four dates in 
different places. 

This sight awakened fear of the Span- 
jards, who in those days were so much 
dreaded by Englishmen along the Span- 
ish Main, their custom being, if they 
surprised a heretic, to send him to the 
interior to work their mines. After a 





time however this fear subsided. Pen- 
rose began, he says, “to correct his wan- 
dering thoughts, and to check his wanton 
and wilful wailings for the onions and 
garlic of his ‘native shores, and to thank 
a merciful God.for the great deliverances 
he had experienced, and the comforts and 
conveniences he had condescended to 
provide.” 

Next he cleared an open space around 
his cave by means of fire, and put in 
practice an accomplishment he had learned 
of an old negro, on board the privateer 
schooner, of making fishing-lines out of 
the fibres of the aloe and century plant, 
having first steeped the leaves for some 
time in water. 

His diet was fish, of which he had a 
great variety, turtle, eggs, and an occa- 
sional iguana (guano he calls it), often 
ground doves and small birds, and guavas, 
limes, maumees, coco-plums, and other 
fruits and vegetables. 

After a while he captured a small fawn, 
and tying it to a stump left it for its dam 
to suckle. When it was old enough to 
live on other food he brought it home, 
and then, like the poor man’s lamb, it “ate 
of his bread and lay on his breast, and 
was unto him like adaughter.” He called 
it Miss Doe. It would follow him every- 
where, even into his canoe and out to sea, 
assisting him not unfrequently in his 
search for the iguana. Lonely as he was, 
some negro superstitions he had picked 
up from an old black buccaneer made him 
afraid of ghosts and supernatural horrors, 
especially of an animal this man had de- 
scribed to him, which must have been 
founded on some forecastle tradition of 
the gorilla. The monster, it was said, 
could only be destroyed by a silver bullet. 
The story, whenever he heard strange 
noises in the woods, caused many a mau- 
vais quart a’heure to Penrose, until 
by-and-by he found out that the noise that 
had so frightened him was made by owls! 

Every now and then, far out in the 
offing, he would see sails of passing ships, 
but none came near enough to see his 
signals. After a disappointment of this 
kind he says: “ We reason from human 
experience, which is often a fallible guide, 
and arrogate to ourselves the privilege of 
judging, without the possibility of know- 
ing the consequences which may result 
from our decision. If things turn out as 
we wish, we congratulate ourselves upon 
our own sagacity and foresight. We take 
all the merit to ourselves, and never con- 
sider there is an overruling Providence 
that directs and governs all events. The 
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eager, longing desire I had to be in the 
ship I had lately seen might have proved 
my ruin; she might have been an enemy 
to my country, and have taken me into 
slavery for the remainder of my life, or 
we might all have perished together in 
the ocean.” 

At‘last came a great change in the life 
of the castaway. A canoe that had been 
driven off shore came wandering up his 
creek, containing a dying Indian, a young 
woman, and a boy. They had been blown 
off the coast, and before they could again 
make land the old man was exhausted. 
He died shortly after Penrose found the 
party. He was delighted to see human 
beings, and welcomed them hospitably to 
his cavern. Here is his description of 
the new comers: — : 

“The girl seemed to be about the age 
of seventeen, and nearly five feet three 
inches in height. Her complexion was 
nut-brown or rather a slighter tint, her 
eyes black, and the whites of them of a 
china cast, inclining to blue; her nose 
and mouth small, her teeth white as snow, 
and even as dice, her figure of the finest 
form imaginable and nicely proportioned. 
Her hair was black as jet, parted before 
and curiously tied behind, hanging down 
in plaitings, united together by strings of 
beads of many colors, toa great length. 
Round her neck, arms, and legs she wore 
three rows of teeth belonging to the tiger, 
or some such animal, and round her loins 
ran a narrow piece of woven striped cot- 
ton. The lad seemed to be about a year 
younger but stronger built. His hair 
hung over his forehead and shoulders, as 
nature had disposed it, and in no small 
quantities. He had no other dress thana 
slight piece of striped cotton round his 
middle.” 

The poor things, though docile and 
obedient, were timid and very sad. The 
old man had been their father. They 
were brother and sister. Penrose after- 
wards called the lad Harry, while the girl 
retained her Indian name of Luta. 

After the old man was buried, they went 
to examine the canoe, and Penrose found 
in her “two very neat paddles bladed at 
each end; two small harpoons, fixed with 
lines and staves; a bow with several 
arrows, headed with sharp stones and fish- 
bones; a small silver bell; some half- 
roasted turtle, a few eggs, several sorts of 
fruits and roots, part of which were sub- 
sequently planted, and lastly a small 
hatchet, good as new, of Spanish make, 
stamped Pedro Munez, Cadiz.” 

Miss Doe, hitherto her master’s sole 
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companion, was at first shy with the new- 
comers; but she soon learned to accept 
them as part of the family. Every day 
they grew more dear to Penrose. As 
much as was in their power it was their 
delight to please him. They would take 
his directions and obey them with ready 
cheerfulness, convincing him of their rev- 
erence and regard. They also learned 
rapidly many common English words. 
After a while Penrose imagined he per- 
ceived that Luta always seemed elated 
and rejoiced, when in playing quoits with 
Harry he won the game. Suddenly one 
day the young brother started to his feet, 
and putting his sister’s hands into those 
of the white man, made signs they should 
be married. Penrose accepted the idea, 
making signs in his turn to ask Luta if 
she would be his wife. 

“ Penoly,” she said, “no go!” pointing 
to the sea. “ Luta make fire all day.” 

She then fell at his feet, kissed them, 
and placed one of them on her head. 
Penrose lifted her up, embraced her, and 
with such simple Indian ceremonies the 
marriage was completed. 

“ Never had a young couple come to- 
gether,” he says, “‘on more equal terms; 
our love, our interests, our fortune, our in- 
tentions were all one, — that of becoming 
helpmates to each other. And I trust, 
though our vows were offered in the wil- 
derness, they were accepted by that Being 
who delights in the happiness of his crea- 
tures.” 

As his wife and her brother acquired 
English, Penrose began to question them 
as to their knowledge of the coast, and 
made out by degrees that their tribe lived 
about three days’ journey to the south- 
ward. He learned afterward, what he 
suspected then, that the land they were 
living on was in what we now call Costa 
Rica. They said that white men occa- 
sionally visited their village, but that their 
people were afraid of them; for very 
many years before, when the very tall 
trees were small,a party of white men 
had murdered every Indian man in their 
village. 

After Harry and Luta had been some 
months with their new friend, they made 
a further excursion inland, along the 
shores of the lagoon, and found another 
cavern. By the light of firebrands they 
found many marks and letters on its rocks, 
like those upon the tower-stone. Amongst 
the names were Martin Fletcher and 
George Needham, 1670. 

The new cave was so charming that 
they made up their minds to remove into 
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it, and very shortly after they were visited 
by a canoe containing three savages, one 
of them brother-in-law to Luta’s sister. 
They had been visiting a recent wreck, 
and being asked whether the dead men 
they had found were Englishmen or Span- 
iards, replied at once that they knew them 
to be Spaniards by their clothes and the 
little wooden crosses round their necks; 
adding, says Penrose, “ that they knew the 
English threw away such things unless 
they were made of gold and silver, as the 
English did not use wooden gods, thinking 
them of no value. This made me smile on 
Luta,” continued Penrose, “and then she 
said something which made them laugh. 
I inquired what it was. She very ingenu- 
ously told me that she had informed them 
that I had no God at all that ever she 
saw. I asked her how she could tell that. 
Her answer at once closed my mouth, and 
penetrated to my heart; she said if I had 
one, I had never shown him to her. I 
felt convicted of ingratitude to my Maker 
and Preserver, and of injustice to her to 
have so long left her mind in complete 
ignorance, and thus to have deprived her 
of the comforts and consolations of reli- 
gion.” 

This party of Indians had secured a 
number of things from the Spanish wreck, 
but there was one thing in their boat that 
gave Penrose much concern, namely, a 
bloody shirt. On seeing it he began to 
suspect that possibly they had procured 
the things by robbery. However he re- 
flected that without further knowledge it 
might be unfair to conclude them guilty, 
and also that such an opinion of them 
would, if entertained, be a perpetual 
source of uneasiness. He resolved, how- 
ever, not to have anything to do with 
their booty. 

Next day these three Indians departed, 
not without offering a residence to Pen- 
rose and his wife at their Indian village. 
He declined however, saying he was 
afraid of the Spaniards. They made him 
valuable presents before they left, which 
he accepted, notwithstanding his resolu- 
tion. It was notin human nature to re- 
fuse a copper kettle, an axe, a hammer, a 
saw, some fish-hooks, some straw hats, 
and some sail-cloth; and Harry, before 
they put off, requested them to make in- 
terest with the tribe to procure a wife for 
him. 

Out of the sail-cloth Penrose proceeded 
to make a petticoat for his wife, and when 
she was dressed up in it, with one of the 
sombreros, or Spanish hats, upon her 
head, “no girl in ball-room finery could 





have more greatly admired herself.” He 
next taught her to make a curtsey and 
Harry to make a bow. 

The Indians had warned them that in 
their new habitation they would be liable 
to the attacks of wild beasts, especially 
the tiger-cat. Alas! this soon proved 
true. One afternoon they were alarmed 
by an unusual outcry. Harry ran out to 
see what could be wrong, but soon ran 
back calling aloud for assistance. No 
sooner did Penrose get into the open air 
than he saw poor Miss Doe flying home 
for shelter, with a tiger-cat sticking fast 
between her shoulders. In a fury he 
snatched up one of the hatchets, and run- 
ning up to the animal despatched it with 
one blow. But poor Miss Doe was so 
mangled that her friend and master saw 
it was impossible for her to live; he was 
therefore under the sad necessity of 
knocking her upon the head. Poor Harry 
could not tell what to make of it. He 
looked at his brother-in-law with surprise, 
mingled with horror. But Penrose soon 
convinced him, by showing him the dread- 
ful state of the poor creature, that it had 
been impossible for her to live, and that 
the short time she would have survived 
she would have passed in extreme suf- 
fering. 

Thus Penrose lost his “ faithful, loving, 
sportive companion;’ and he deeply 
grieved for her, whilst Luta was almost 
inconsolable. He paid, however, the same 
tribute to her worth that Captain Dal- 
getty did to the merits of his horse Gus- 
tavus ; and the beautiful skin of the poor 
favorite was made into a sort of jacket 
without sleeves for him. 

After Miss Doe’s death and the visit of 
the Indians, Harry and Penrose spent 
much labor in clearing a path up to a hill 
above their cavern, which they used as a 
look-out. One day Penrose spied some- 
thing like boats coming from the south- 
ward. He sent Harry home for the small 
spy-glass, and made out that they were 
Indians of the friendly tribe coming to 
visit them. 

They were all relatives of Luta, and 
had brought a young maid with them to 
be the wife of Harry. Penrose, on learn- 
ing this, married the pair with as much 
ceremony as was practicable in their situ- 
ation, and gave a daace and feast that 
night in honor of the wedding. Harry’s 
wife received an English name, and was 
called Patty. The Indians had brought 
with them seeds of various kinds, as a 
present to the new settlers, lima beans, 
some very small peas, orange-pips, squash, 
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gourd, and pumpkin seeds, long sweet 
potatoes, and about three handfuls of 
corn. They had also two dogs in their 
party, one of which they left when they 
went away. Hebecame very useful in the 
settlement. Penrose called him Swift. 
He never barked, but sometimes in the 
night would set up a long howl. 

Having charged his visitors never on 
any account to mention his existence to 
the Spaniards, Penrose took leave of his 
wife’s relations, much touched by the 
kindness of these simple savages, who 
had made a dangerous voyage of many 
leagues for the sole purpose of visiting 
him, and of anticipating the wants of his 
famjly by an ample provision of most use- 
ful things. ‘And yet,” he exclaims, 
“they were what are called untutored 
savages !” 

Not long afterwards Luta gave birth to 
ason. His father called him by a Welsh 
name, Owen, and his arrival was cele- 
brated by two events; one, the appear- 
ance of the first full-rigged ship they had 
seen in the offing; the other, the bloom- 
ing of a century plant which grew be- 
fore their door. In the space of two 
weeks it shot upa stem to the height of 
about thirty feet, full of the most beautiful 
tufts of yellow flowers, scenting the air 
around. Humming-birds, bees, wasps, and 
flies were feeding all day on its sweets, 
“so that it became a living habitation.” It 
was visited by a peculiar kind of hum- 
ming-bird, “which had in its tail two 
feathers, three times the length of the 
bird. In some lights it was black, in 
others green and gold.” 

And so life glided by. The Indians 
rapidly acquired English. The women 
cooked, and raised their babies in the 
Indian fashion, though Luta sometimes 
aspired to civilized luxuries, on account 
of her boy’s white blood. “ And,” laments 
Penrose, “her fancy cost me a pair of 
white duck trousers for baby-linen.” 

Not long after, as Penrose was coming 
out of the water after bathing, he was 
struck by the darts of a medusa, or jelly- 
fish. ‘“ These darts,” he says, “are like 
black threads, and about five inches long. 
While the animal remains immovable 
they play about in the water, the creature 
directing them, as a man might do his 
sword, in any manner he may list.” Pen- 
rose scrambled on shore, but as soon as 
he left the water fell down helpless on the 
sand. Harry and the women got him 
home, where Luta split and roasted prick- 
ly-pear leaves, which she bound to each 
foot. These acted like a strong poultice, 
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and drew out all the thorns, though the 
feet remained as if they had been boiled, 
and were too tender to use for several 
days. 

On the next visit of the Indians they 
brought with them a young man of their 
tribe (subsequently called Toby in the 
settlement), who had been to visit some 
relatives living among Spaniards. By ill 
luck he had broken a small wooden cross, 
by striking another Indian on the head 
with it, whereupon the fadre of the settle- 
ment threatened to send him to the mines. 
Alarmed at this, Toby escaped to his own 
people, who consulted his safety and their 
own by bringing him to Penrose for se- 
curity. 

In this way the little settlement went 
on increasing. Daughters and sons were 
born in it. Toby and others who joined 
it were married to Indian maidens, and 
from time to time a wreck along the reef 
supplied them with useful articles. The 
first death among them was that of Pen- 
rose’s own wife, poor loving Indian Luta. 
She left behind her two sons, little Owen 
and a new-born baby. “ My situation,” 
says Penrose, “was now truly deplorable. 
I had been extremely fond of my wife. 
She was the most affectionate creature in 
the world. I thought my heart would 
break. A more loving, trusty wife and 
friend did not exist. My heart mourned 
for her.” 

Not very long after a large ship, flying 
a signal of distress, put in for their inlet. 
Penrose with his glass made her out to be 
a Dutchman. She proved to be “ Der 
Troost,” from the Texel bound to Buenos 
Ayres, and on board was a sailor who 
spoke English, Goddart Somer. Penrose 
had seen this man before on board the 
“ Harrington,” when she was loading at 
Deptford for Jamaica, and their mutual 
recognition was a satisfaction to all par- 
ties. It was the rainy season; the ship 
had run aground, and was in great peril. 
She rode out the night however, but in the 
oe nothing could be seen of her cap- 
tain and five seamen, who had stayed on 
board. 

The remainder of her crew had come 
on shore, and lived for three weeks with 
Penrose and his people; not always be- 
having themselves properly, for one of 
their party murdered Toby in a drunken 
brawl, and was himself struck dead by 
Somer. 

Meantime they took out of the ship a 
ood deal of her cargo and made ready 
oats to run down the coast to Puerto 

Bello. About three days after they were 
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ready, a north-easterly breeze sprang up, 
and all hands were mustered. 

At the moment of departure the Dutch 
mate threw his arm round Penrose’s neck 
and said, “* You ben von goot vriend, myn- 
heer.” He then turned to Somer, said 
something in Dutch, and dropped upon 
his knees. All the sailors knelt, and 
Penrose and his people. The Dutchmen 
then began to sing a psalm, and when 
they had done they all got up, and took 
leave of the little family in the most affec- 
tionate manner. It was Friday, August 
39, 1754. 

And here, I confess, I believe the true 
narrative of Lewellin Penrose, Seaman, 
ends. Not the truth zz the narrative, 
however, for all the remainder of the book 
is filled with curious anecdotes, biogra- 
phies, and information, derived from his 
own varied experience and that of others. 
But it seems certain, from what we know 
about the writer’s life from other sources, 
that about 1754 he left the Spanish Main, 
either with the Dutch crew of “Der 
Troost ” or on board an American trader 
that soon after touched there, and that he 
found himself soon afterwards in compara- 
tively easy circumstances in Philadelphia, 
where he bore the name of Williams, and 
was known popularly as Williams the 
painter. 

Mr. Galt, in his life of West, following 
a reminiscence of Sir Benjamin’s in his 
old age, says that in the year 1747, when 
West, a boy of eight years old, was on a 
visit to his kinsman Mr. Pennington in 
Philadelphia, he met the painter Williams 
in the street carrying a landscape he had 
just painted home to a customer; that 
little West was charmed by it, and so 
much interested Williams by his love of 
art, that he made him free of his house, 
lent him his manuscript “ Lives of the 
Painters ” and instructed him in the use 
of the camera obscura. 

Sir Benjamin West himself tells us 
that up to the year 1760, when he went to 
complete his studies in Italy, he saw 
Williams frequently in Philadelphia, and 
heard from his own lips much of his 
story. The date in Galt’s narrative 
seems to be incorrect. It should proba- 
bly have been 1756, and not 1747. 

In 1747, when Penrose says he was 
cast away upon the coast of the Spanish 
Main, and when Mr. Galt’s life of West 
would place him in Philadelphia, he could 
have been only twenty-two years old. He 
gives 1725 as the date of his birth, and he 
could hardly have been older, as he died, 
by no means a very old man, early in the 





present century. Before he was twenty- 
two it was impossible he could have had 
all the adventures he related to West, for 
it is an ascertained fact that he went to a 
good school at Bristol until nearly full- 
grown, where he was remembered for his 
skill in drawing. 

West probably saw Williams carrying 
his picture, not on his first visit to Phila- 
delphia in 1747, but on his second visit in 
1756, when he was a lad of sixteen, and 
could much better appreciate his manu- 
script “ Lives of the Painters ” than when 
he was a little fellow eight years old. It 
is certain, too, that West was about six- 
teen when he began to use the camera in 
landscape painting; the use of which he 
says was taught to him by Williams. 

“ Why he took the name of Penrose,” 
says Sir Benjamin, “I never knew. Per- 
haps because it was the name of a great 
friend of his, a ship-builder.” 

All this, however, remains in obscurity. 
Penrose, in his journal, professes to carry 
on the history of his life to his death, in 
the settlement, in 1775. An account of 
his last moments is added to the narra- 
tive by his son Owen, who finds means to 
send the journal to England. 

In his record of the visit of the Dutch 
vessel he professes to have obtained from 
its officers ink-powder, and a considerable 
quantity of writing-paper, upon which, to 
the astonishment of his Indian family, he 
wrote out his adventures and subsequent 
journal. 

From the fact that he seemed to be in 
comfortable circumstances when West 
saw him in Philadelphia, and that he no 
longer followed the sea, I am inclined to 
think his discovery of a pirate’s treasure 
may have taken place before he left the 
coast of Costa Rica. 

At any rate, all that relates to it is so 
carefully related that there can be no 
doubt he either found the pirate’s hoard 
himself, or had heard the circumstances 
minutely detailed by others. 

According however to the narrative, as 
continued after the Dutch crew of “ Der 
Troost” had sailed away, Harry was 
shooting one day, not very far from the 
cavern which was their home, when a bird 
he had struck dropped into some bushes. 
While Penrose was looking for it he came 
upon a heap of stones piled up like a 
cairn, about the height of four feet. 

“ Some Indian has been buried here,” 
he said to Harry. 

“No,” answered Harry, “we don’t do 
that way.” 

On inspecting the place more closely 
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they found a piece ot a glass bottle, and 
then concluded that the stones must mark 
the grave of some white man. After 
digging some time they came to a thick 
plank. On lifting it they found part of a 
skeleton, with the head almost entire, but 
much decayed. Penrose picked up the 
skull, and found a deep indentation in it 
on the right side, as if made by an axe 
or some sharp instrument. He concluded 
at once there had been foul play. 

When the skeleton was cleared off, and 
a board under it removed, they found the 
neck of a large bottle peering above the 
ground. It seemed to be closed tight 
with some black substance, like pitch. 
The bottle was light, and evidently held 
no liquid. Penrose therefore, resisting 
Harry’s representations that it might con- 
tain an imprisoned fiend, knocked off the 
neck and found the contents to bea roll 
of paper. 

Untolding it, it proved to be three doc- 
uments. A round-robin; a dreadful oath, 
set down in writing and signed, invoking 
vengeance upon any of the signers who 
should betray the secret of their combina- 
tion; whilst the third paper contained a 
gun, sword, and cross-bones and the words 
*S.W. 19f and thence 15,” which from 
what he had previously learned of the 
ways of buccaneers, Penrose concluded at 
once to be directions how to find the place 
where their booty lay buried. He knew 
already that it had been an old custom 
among the freebooters of the Spanish 
Main, when chance threw any large booty 
in their way, not to trust it on board their 
vessels, but to hide it in some secret place 
along the coast. It was also their cus- 
tom, after signing a round-robin, and 
administering an oath of secrecy, to sac- 
rifice some unhappy prisoner, or negro, 
or Indian, and bury him upon the spot, 
in order that his spirit might be a kind 
of guardian to their treasure, until they 
should return. Papers, similar to the 
one found, were usually buried near the 
corpse in bottles, to preserve them, and 
they generally contained in a sort of mys- 
tical writing the secret of the treasure. 
In this case Penrose concluded that the 
gun, sword, and cross-bones, were the 
device the pirate sailed under, that S.W. 
19 f and thence 15 feet, either led to the 
very spot, or that within the circle lay the 
. treasure. 

Cutting a stick therefore, which he 
judged to be a foot long, he set Harry to 
dig in the direction indicated. Nothing, 
came of it, however. Then Penrose him- 
self began to dig in the opposite direc- 
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tion. After going down about eighteen 
inches, they struck something hard. It 
proved to be a large covered bowl, of sil- 
ver. Soon two more bowls appeared, and 
at last seventeen silver dishes ; four large 
and twenty-six small oblong silver plates, 
six bowls that would hold three quarts 
each, cups, cans, table ornaments, a quan- 
tity of cob-dollars, seven large branched 
candlesticks, silver gilt, bent and doubled, 
ten other candlesticks, and a very large 
silver vessel with four rings to it, nearly 
full of gold coin: in all 557 pistoles, and 
7,954 silver dollars. 

Some time after, he heard from an In- 
dian of the friendly tribe that when he 
was a little child there had died amongst 
his people a very old white man, named 
Yaspe; that his father, conversing with 
this man, had heard him tell that he had 
been at the plundering of churches, and 
had got great riches; that once upon a 
time he and others had buried a very rich 
treasure, on the coast to the northward of 
the Indian village, and had “ belayed” a 
young mulatto fellow to watch over it. 
The Indian proposed to go in search of 
it with some companions, but the old man 
told him that even if he found the spot it 
would do him no good, as the treasure on 
being sought for would sink deeper and 
deeper in the earth, being under the guar- 
dianship of the spirit of the dead man 
buried with it, who would defend it against 
any one who had no title to it, himself 
being in that category; for having quar- 
relled with his shipmates, they had ma- 
rooned him under a frightful curse, which 
rendered him incapable of ever having 
any share in the treasure. Penrose ex- 
amined the round-robin, and came to the 
conclusion that Yaspe must be the name 
of Jasper Carey. 

Another discovery, which no doubt ac- 
tually took place under the observation of 
Penrose, was that of a monstrous skull of 
some beast, so heavy that he and Harry 
could hardly lift it; the jaw teeth were 
many of them in the head and perfect, 
but could be drawn out easily. Some of 
them Penrose was certain weighed as 
much as two pounds. In the morass 
where this skull was found were many bits 
of wood, that had been petrified. Harry 
said he had heard old men of his people 
say they had found such large bones 
whilst out hunting, but never could say to 
what animal they belonged; and subse- 
quently an Indian told him there were 
bones of that kind, and white horns long 
as an Indian, in great quantities in a val- 
ley to the southward. 
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Before long, according to the narrative, 
some of the pirates’ dollars came into 
use; for a sloop bound to S. Jago de 
Cuba put in to water, commanded bya 
good-natured old Irishman, Denis Organ, 
or most probably O’Gann. On _ board 
Penrose found a copy of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” and on his expressing great de- 
light at it was informed that there was a 
chest of such reading on board, which 
had been prize goods long stored at S. 
Jago, where Captain Organ had bought 
the lot fora mere song. He sold them 
to Penrose for seventy dollars, and both 
parties thought that they had made a good 
bargain. The books consisted of some 
essays, a treatise of Seneca’s, Chaucer, 
Don Quixote, Ovid’s Epistles, Josephus, 
Anson’s Voyage, Ramsay’s Songs, Foxe’s 
“ Book of Martyrs,” “* Spectacle de la Na- 
ture,” some volumes of Baxter, Virgil, 
Homer, Horace, some pamphlets un- 
bound, and a large old family Bible. The 
Bible had belonged to some people named 
Shaddon; their births, deaths, and mar- 
riages ranging from 1670 to 1708. It had 
been given to a young man going to sea 
by James Rogers, 1719, with a touching 
inscription commending it to his perusal 
and care. Under its thick covers Pen- 
rose found afterwards a deposit of those 
twenty-dollar gold coins called doubloons. 
This purchase of books led to the instruc- 
tion of the children, and to public wor- 
ship. Somer, who had staid with Penrose 
when his own shipmates departed, taught 
them some Dutch psalm-tunes, to which 
they made shift to fit some English 
words. 

After a few years Somer is represented 
as dying of a decline, not before, how- 
ever, his place as the friend of Penrose 
was supplied by the arrival of another 
white man, named Norman Bell. I will 
give the description of this man because 
in any event Penrose —or Williams — 
must have met him upon that coast, 
whether he occupied or not the place as- 
signed to him in the narrative. 

“His father, Angus Bell,” says Pen- 
rose, “was born in West Lothian, and 
travelled Scotland as a pedlar. He died 
when his son was but ten years of age. 
Soon after his father’s death he was placed 
with a carpenter in the shire of Fife, his 
mother being from those parts. When 
he was about fifteen he ran away, and got 
on board a vessel that traded to the east 
country. After that he took several trips 
from Aberdeen to London. When war 
broke out with the French he took sev- 
eral cruises, but was taken prisoner and 


carried into St. Malo where he lay in 
prison a long time, and amused himself in 
his confinement by learning to play the 
German flute of a fellow-prisoner. When 
an exchange took place he came again to 
London, and entered on board a ship 
bound to New York. On his return, hav- 
ing a great inclination for music, he prac- 
tised the French horn and trumpet, and 
by a foolish freak of wrestling received a 
hurt in his back, which rendered him un- 
fit to follow the sea. 

“Sometime after this he fell in with a 
set of puppet-show people, who, finding 
he could blow the French horn and trum- 
pet, engaged him in their service. He 
very speedily rose to be their merry-an- 
drew, and travelled over a great part of 
England, Wales, and Ireland in their 
company. Being fond of variety his next 
engagement was with a quack doctor; he 
travelled two years with him, and took 
every opportunity of showing off his 
tricks for the benefit of his master and 
himself. He said he was an excellent 
mimic, and could with ease take off the 
French, Dutch, Irish, Welsh, etc., etc. 

“ Being by that time perfectly cured of 
his strain, and coming to the city of Bris- 
tol, his inclination for the sea again pre- 
vailed. He shipped himself again, and 
was once more taken by the French, and 
carried back to prison. There he lay so 
long that in despair he engaged himself 
with a Spanish captain, bound to Cartha- 
gena. With him he continued some time 
and went afterwards to Maracaybo, from 
which place he followed the coasting 
trade, and chance brought him acquainted 
with an old Irishman named McGill, under 
whom he studied and made some progress 
in the Spanish language. After a while, 
however, he got into trouble with the In- 

uisition, and knowing that he could not 

efend himself, if arrested, he disguised 
himself, and by a hasty flight put an end 
to his troubles. Having health, spirits, 
and a fund of humor, he travelled about, 
making himself friends everywhere. He 
could sing, play,and perform a number of 
tricks. He passed for an Italian, and 
gave himself the name of Giovanetti. 
Sometimes he put on the air of a slighted 
lover, and would sing love-sonnets, and 
accompany himself on the guitar. Some- 
times he would tell merry tales and divert 
his hearers with romantic accounts of his 
travels and adventures.” : 

Thus he rambled about four years, when 
chance at length brought him among the 
Indians friendly to Penrose, where find- 
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in their village for his health, he resolved 
to accompany him back to his home. 

He subsequently married the widow of 
poor Somer, whom her first husband had 
called Eva, and at his own wedding feast 
he completely charmed and mystified the 
simple Indians by his accomplishments. 

“To complete the entertainment of the 
company,” says his friend, “ Bell began 
to give them a sample of his merry-andrew 
tricks. He desired a ring to be made, 
and opened the farce with a thousand 
monkey antics, and mimicry of the droll- 
est kind. He then said he would show 
them a specimen of his sleight of hand. 
For this purpose he took off all his loose 
clothes, and taking a small stone put it 
into his mouth, and ina short time drew 
it from under his arm, and so conveyed it 
from one part of his body to another, to 
the great amazement of the company. 
He then began to tumble, to walk on his 
hands, and the like. He pleased the 
Indians so much that I thought they 
would have eaten him up alive. When, 
the next morning, I thanked him for his 
affability, and for keeping up the good 
humor of the company so long and well, 
he said he had been so many years out of 
practice, that he had made himself quite 
stiff in the joints, and could hardly walk.” 

Not long after this the white element in 
the colony was reinforced by the addition 
of an old Spaniard, Pablo Nunez, who 
had also his story. This old man spoke 
English, for he had not only been cap- 
tured by the English in Queen Anne’s 
reign, and confined in a castle near Ports- 
mouth as a prisoner of war, but he had 
served afterwards in the English navy. 
He went up the Baltic with Admiral 
Sir John Norris in a ship called the 
“ Boyne.” He remembered Peter the 
Great, who came on board this ship, and 
could tell several anecdotes of him, partic- 
ularly that he declined to join the admi- 
ral in drinking the queen’s health out of a 
silver pint can, but ordered a pipe of wine 
up on the quarter-deck; then calling for 
an axe he knocked the head in, took a 
mess-can and dipped into the barrel, then, 
lifting the can to his lips, he drank wine 
in such a quantity that Sir, John Norris 
would not venture to:imitate him. 

After that, to please him, the admiral 
ordered a sham fight, and then Peter, tak- 
ing a shot into his hand, desired that the 
admiral would use some of them, as it was 
mere child’s play without them. “The 
admiral however begged to be excused, 
saying he dared not venture to make so 
free with his queen’s subjects.” 
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The narrative and journal of Lewellin 
Penrose is continued, as I have said, up 
to the year 1775, when Penrose dies, being 
still head of his colony. It is wound up 
by his son Owen, who finds means to 
send it home to England. The latter part 
is evidently apocryphal, both by its style 
and matter. 

The true story of the writer, his long 
residence in Philadelphia, his return to 
London, and his death as a gownsman in 
the Merchants’ Hospital at Bristol 1 have 
given already. Perhaps some enterpris- 
ing person living in Philadelphia may be 
able to discover more about him. He 
was known there, from 1756 to 1776, as 
Williams the Painter. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MUSES IN TYROL. 


HEINE, who drove through Tyrol to 
Italy in wet weather and a bad temper, 
has left a description of his impressions, 
in which admiration is characteristically 
tempered with sarcasm. ‘ The Tyrolese,” 
he tells us in the “ Refsebilder,’ “are 
handsome, gay, honorable, brave, and — 
unfathomably dornés/ They are a very 
healthy race, perhaps because they are 
too stupid to know how to be ill.” This 
is arather malicious account, but it con- 
tains a very substantial germ of truth. It 
would seem at first sight that Tyrol had 
enjoyed every advantage of natural posi- 
tion. It lies between two of the most in- 
tellectually fertile lands of Europe — be- 
tween the land of the Reformation and 
that of the Renaissance, the land of 
Goethe and the land of Dante; and 
through this cloudy and mountainous 
region the German has, age after age, 
first as pilgrim, then as merchant, made 
his way into the radiance of Italy. In 
spite of this, however, the Tyrolese are, 
if we look to culture and refinement 
rather than to native force and character, 
among the most backward people of 
western Europe. They have no triumphs 
of art to show; they have never con- 
quered Europe with pen or brush; Inns- 
bruck and Brixen have never been 
thronged by the flower of foreign youth 
who once crowded to Florence and Ven- 
ice, and wh« now, more sparsely, frequent 
Berlin and Heidelberg. If they have said 
anything, even their neighbors have hard- 
ly cared to ask what it was; and it may 
be doubted whether a dozen living En- 
glishmen could mention a single Tyrolese 
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poet. Nevertheless, as “stupid” Boeotia 
produced Pindar, and “ foolish” Abdéra 
Democritos, so it may be found that unap- 
preciated Tyrol is, after all, less speech- 
less, less infantine than she seems, and 
has uttered, if not voices like these, yet 
many tones of piquant originality, and the 
promise of more. Evenamid the fantastic 
piety of some wayside shrine, or pale, 
phantom-like cross gleaming against the 
dark woods, one may often detect verses 
of a naive quaintness and force which 
remove them from the vast multitude 
poured forth to order by the fluent pen of 
priestly rhymers. 


I. 


THE muses of Tyrol have not always 
been obscure. Up to the Reformation 
the country had taken no insignificant part 
in the general advance of the German 
people; the tide of literary vigor had 
ebbed and flowed here as over the rest of 
the empire. There were Tyrolese states- 
men and poets who were of as much ac- 
count as any of their contemporaries. 
There was, ¢.v., the brave and noble-spir- 
ited Hugo von Montfort, one of the last 
of that race of aristocratic poets —the 
Minnesdngers — who gave to the German 
literature of the end of the twelfth century 
a lustre only equalled by that of the end 
of the eighteenth. From his castle in 
Bregenz, that extreme western corner of 
Vorarlberg which touches the Lake of 
Constance, he came forth to combine the 
careers of statesman and poet, entrusted 
with high commissions in Italy by the 
archdukes, yet finding leisure for many a 
lyric in which the enthusiasm of the lover 
is often interwoven with solemn moral al- 
legory, and then again is relieved by a del- 
icate feeling for nature, which he perhaps 
owes to his Tyrolese birth, and he sings of 
flowers “blue, green, and white,” and the 
bird-notes — always a favorite subject with 
a lyric poet—‘“octave and tenor, long 
measure and short.” Then there is his 
younger contemporary —a very different 
character — the wild and adventurous Os- 
wald von Wolkenstein, whoghad traversed 
Europe before he was twenty-five, fought 
with the Germans against the Lithuanians, 
with the Hungarians against the Turks, 
with the Scots against the English, with 
the Portuguese against the Moors — who 
could speak ten languages fluently, and 
indulged the rather childish affectation of 
using several of them in the same poem — 
one of those roving medieval knights 
who, like the Ulrich von Huttens, and the 
Franz von Sickingens of the Reformation 





period, stood between the princes on the 
one handand the peasants and burghers 
on the other, allying themselves tempora- 
rily now with the one, now with tlre other, 
but essentially alien from both. And, far 
greater thaneither of these, the chief of 
all the Minnesingers, and, next to Goethe 
perhaps, the greatest lyric poet of Ger- 
many, Walter von der Vogelweide, was 
born in Tyrol (near Klausen, a few hours 
south of Brixen), and accordingly the Inns- 
bruckers have set up in their public gar- 
dens, washed by the broad stream of the 
Inn, an image of him, in which the bent 
head and pensive face seem to be listen- 
ing to the dull, ceaseless roar of the river, 
as it rushes by all grey and livid from the 
snows which have swollen its upper 
course. 

The Reformation, too, took a strong 
hold upon the Tyrol, as upon so many 
other south-German lands which are now 
Catholic. The whole Alpine region, in- 
deed, came under its influence. Zurich 
was very early a decidedly Protestant 
town; it was in the marshes of the Zurich 
lake that Ulrich von Hutten, hunted out 
of Germany after the ruin of the knights 
in 1521, found a last refuge, and wrote 
with dying hand those stirring stanzas, 
harsh and obscure in their rugged vehe- 
mence, in which he tells his triumphant 
enemies defiantly that a “ spirit cannot be 
broken that holds the right faith.” From 
Zurich the new doctrines spread eastwards 
into the Inn valley, and down the Inn to 
Innsbruck and Hall. In 1523, Johann 
Strauss was preaching to thousands of 
peasants close to the capital. Here too, 
as elsewhere, political and economic 
forces aided the religious movement. 
Just as the Liberals in the Imperial Diet 
who resisted the autocratic claims of 
Charles V. were beginning to identify 
their cause with that of Protestantism, so 
in the local parliament of Innsbruck, the 
deputies who thought the archduke re- 
ceived too much of the public money for 
his magnificent hunts and tourneys, began 
to look on Protestantism as a useful ally. 
And so too the peasants, groaning under 
the exactions of their feudal lords, began 
to discover that they might gain by adopt- 
ing Luther’s implicit deference to a Bible 
which knew nothing about prohibitions to 
fish and hunt, or tithes of calves and 
lambs, and which, as it spoke of all men 
having been redeemed, could not, it was 
thought, have intended a large proportion 
of them to be held as serfs. All over 
south Germany, from Saxony to the bor- 
ders of Italy, and from the Rhine to the 
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Bohemian forest, the peasant war raged 
in the early half of 1525. For atime it 
was absolutely successful. The land- 
owners fled from their castles, or were be- 
sieged in them and reduced to make 
terms. In Tyrol, where the secretary of 
the Bishop of Brixen had put himself at 
the head of the peasants, the archduke 
was forced to agree to the free preaching 
of the gospel. And though in the north 
a reaction swiftly ensued, and the peas- 
ants, routed in every direction, were re- 
duced to their former cvndition, in Tyrol 
and Salzburg this was not altogether so. 
Here, and here alone, the peasants were 
able to hold their ground so far that the 
victors made terms with them rather than 
prolong the struggle; and a number of 
exactions, including the restraints upon 
hunting and fishing, were withdrawn, 
while the towns received the coveted right 
of choosing their own clergy. 

So promising was the dawn of the Ref- 
ormation in Tyrol. But there was to be 
an endofall this. The archduke, though 
no serious convert like Luther’s protector, 
Frederick of Saxony, coquetted with Re- 
form; and, his subordinates catching his 
tone, a superficial tolerance of the new 
opinions colored the public administra- 
tion. But he was, after all, only the em- 
peror’s deputy; and to pope and empe- 
ror it was alike especially important to 
keep Tyrol in the orthodox faith. For 
through it, as I have said, lay the high- 
way between Germany and Italy, and 
Catholics on both sides dreaded the es- 
tablishment there of a Protestant commu- 
nity who would at once have imperilled 
the passage of papal bulls in the one di- 
rection, and facilitated that of Lutheran 
fulminationsin the other. And now arose 
a body of men fully equipped for carrying 
out their desires, and making it the end 
and aim of their policy to restore the sway 
of Catholicism. Thus began the move- 
ment known as the Counter-Reformation. 
The archduke made Jesuit priests his ad- 
visers, and at their instigation used every 
means to root out the newideas. Luther- 
ans were banished from Tyrol; the yet 
more offensive Anabaptists were impris- 
oned and tortured; soldiers broke at mid- 
night into the houses of suspected persons, 
and searched in the glare of torchlight for 
the dangerous volumes of Luther and 
Zwingli; in many valleys, such as the 
sublime Zillerthal, the whole commu- 
nity was driven out at once, and long 
trains of sorrowful refugees wound down 
from their upland villages to the lowland, 





and so along beside the Inn into the Ba- 
varian plain and across it to the Protestant 
north ; while from the southern gates of 
the land the Jesuits poured in to take 
their place. Everywhere Jesuit schools 
were established; the nobility attended 
only Catholic universities, and the officials 
outgrew the leanings to Protestantism 
which had aided its first diffusion, and 
softened the rigors of the first persecu- 
tion. Communication with Protestants 
became more and more dangerous, and 
more and more rare; and the mountain 
walls which the influence of Rome had so 
easily overstepped proved a barrier to the 
less perfectly organized influences of her 
rivals. Tyrol became spiritually a prov- 
ince of Italy, and of an Italy in which the 
light of the Renaissance was fading into 
the twilight of ecclesiastical obscurantism, 
while the finest culture of the day passed 
into the west and north. Its intellectual 
isolation was further increased by com- 
mercial causes; for the development of 
English and Dutch shipping now began 
to make the sea the highway of com- 
merce; and the immense and valuable 
trade between the Mediterranean and 
Germany, between Venice and Genoa and 
the Hanseatic ports of the North Sea and 
the Baltic, was more conveniently carried 
on by sea than by land, sothat the over- 
land route through Tyrol ceased to be 
thronged by the caravans of merchants 
which had hitherto broken the routine of 
Tyrolese life, and infused into the talk 
even of the men in the village inn, and of 
the women about their fountains, some 
stirrings of the air beyond the mountains. 
The land progressively declined; and the 
decline was ‘no less real because it was at 
first veiled in the luxurious display which 
the archduke combined with his rigor 
against heretics. At the court of Inns- 
bruck he instituted brilliant festivities, 
plays, tourneys, hunts; the nobility fol- 
lowed his example, and the burghers 
sought to forget their misery in riotous 
self-indulgence. The land was drained 
with taxation, and the archduke alternate- 
ly cajoled and threatened the Stand, or 
estates of the realm, to extort the large 
sums he required. ‘Then came the deso- 
lation of the Thirty Years’ War, which 
put back for a century the promising de- 
velopment of Germany, and which, though 
less directly felt in Tyrol, yet prolonged 
the darkness which ruled there, since it 
was from Germany alone that it could be 
dispelled. 
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II. 

Tuus isolated from the world of cul- 
ture, it remained to be seen what the Ty- 
rolese mind and character could produce 
left entirely to itself. A robust peasant 
life has, after all, scope enough even 
under the narrowest Jesuitism; and so 
long as it does not aim at enlightenment, 
it may produce its homely ballads.and 
lyrics to its heart’s content undisturbed. 
Nay, it may be thoroughly pagan in spirit, 
thoroughly devoted to the joys of the 
world; the peasant lover may rail at the 
cloisters which absorb so many of the 
comely village maidens, and vow that his 
mistress is worth more than all the angels 
of heaven together; but so long as this 
paganism speaks in quaint dialect and is 
silent of science and philosophy, the fine 
nostril of the priest is satisfied that it is 
but the harmless paganism of the natural 
man, not that more deadly kind which 
saps the base of an absolute Church. 
And the life of the Tyrolese gave abun- 
dant occasion for a homely growth of 
literature of this kind. The physical as- 
pect of the country abounds in those 
sharp contrasts which easily provoke po- 
etry from lips not wholly unapt to it. 
There is the sharp contrast of the seasons 
which is so vividly felt when, as often 
happens there, a passing shower leaves a 
veil of snow upon the mountain-tops, and 
they glimmer white and pale through the 
summer haze which fills the valleys. 
Then there is the contrast of the hill and 
valley regions themselves ; and even the 
town-dweller sees above his tiled roofs 
and above his cupolas, not sky, but a vis- 
ion of purple precipice, and rolling masses 
of pine wood, and stretches of green Alp. 
But yet the popular poetry of Tyrol is 
hardly at all a poetry of nature — of ex- 
ternal physical nature. It isa poetry of 
man, and still more of woman; a poetry 
of society, not of solitude. And Tyrolese 
society, thanks to the seclusion of the 
country, has by no means advanced to 
that pitch of perfection in which song 
ceases to be in any sense a social institu- 
tion; in which it is an artificial ornament 
of the drawing-room, but not an ingredi- 
ent in the every-day life of the household 
as natural and necessary as it is to go to 
confession or to wear a pointed hat and 
green ribbon. It is not a written litera- 
ture which we refer to, although a certain 
portion of it may now, thanks to the in- 
dustry of some enthusiastic collectors, be 
purchased at any Innsbruck bookseller’s.* 


* Ch. Schnaderhipfeln, hrg. von Hérmann. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 


It lives in the mouths of the people, and 
is, in the fullest sense, their offspring and 
their property. Itis not the work of a 
few inventive heads, preserved by jealous 
tradition in the general memory. There 
is probably nota village in Tyrol — not 
even in the Vinschgau, the Tyrolese 
Beeotia — which does not contain a couple 
of lively youths and maids capable of im- 
provising the rude couplets (Schzader- 
hiipfeln) of which this literature consists ; 
most of the verses die with the occasion 
as they are born with it. Like other less 
homely lyrics, they sprang originally from 
the excitement of dance and music; and 
their short and simple strophe — a rhymed 
couplet with four irregular feet in each 
line — followed the rhythm of the simplest 
rustic measure. From the first, probably, 
the element of dialogue was strong in 
them. The vivacity of the people, their 
keen zest for society, their infinite prefer- 
ence, as Goethe puts it, for playing at 
shuttlecock with another to playing it 
alone, drew out the dramatic effects of 
retort and reply, and turned these verses 
into swift discharges of piquant repartee. 
They often became pure wit-combats, dif- 
fering from those which amused the Si- 
cilian shepherds of Theocritos, or the 
Trouvéres of Normandy, little perhaps 
but in their Teutonic language and Teu- 
tonic.carelessness of form. Some peas- 
ants can carry on such a contest, if not 
with the rhyming facility of Touchstone, 
whose limit was a week, at any rate for a 
long evening in the village inn. To be 
sure, the choice is unrestricted by any 
slavish deference either to politeness or 
decorum. Every village incident, comi- 
cal or noteworthy, which has been elicited 
by the gossip of the men over their wine, 
or of the women at the well, is thrashed 
out once more with new piquancy, to 
hearers familiar with every detail and rel- 
ishing every malicious thrust. However, 
the inn Gastzimmer is by no means the 
only theatre of these performances: lov- 
ers begin their midnight interviews with 
keen encounters of wit; wrestlers get 
their blood up with discharges of unflat- 
tering rhymes. Even where there is no 
formal dialogue, the thought is almost 
always concerned with action, revolves 
continually about the favorite pursuits of 
hunting, wrestling, and love. “A rifle to 
shoot with, a Stossring [or ring of metal 
worn on the finger, and armed with a 
sharp point] to strike with, and a Diendl 
to love, aa brave ‘boy’ must have,” says 





one of these couplets. This is the circle 
{of the Tyroler’s ideas; he is not medita- 
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tive, but energetic and passionate; his 
favorite virtues are those of war ard love 
— Schneid or “pluck,” and Frischheit, 
the buoyant liveliness of youth. “If I 
had a wagon,” says one, “I never would 
drive; for the finest thing in love is the 
labor.” “I care not for wealth,” says 
another, “and I care not for gold; a fine, 
true heart is what’s best in the world.” 
And again: “ Pluck I have never lacked; 
oftener gold. Better no gold than no 
pluck in the world.” <A fourth declares 
that rather than ask another to fight his 
battles, or, as he pithily puts it, rather 
than beg pluck, he will beg bread. A 
Carinthian expresses with delightful unre- 
serve his unalterable contempt for his 
Styrian neighbors: “And I often have 
said, and I always will say; I’ve as much 
pluck alone as the Steier boys together.” 
And so with the second virtue, /rzschhe?t. 
Countless rhymes celebrate the joyous 
bachelor life, the life of “Wein, Weid, 
und Gesang;”.and echo the genial per- 
suasion that the merry folk all go to 
heaven. “He who knows neither smoke 
nor snuff, nor dancing, nor drinking, and 
has no money either, is a shame to the 
world,” says one. Another in more famil- 
iar strain: “While we are young, let us 
be merry; for confessing and crying is 
time enough.” As may be supposed, the 
Church is treated with scant reverence. 
* Hei lustig, hei ledig! I geh’i ka Pre- 
dig’; I geh i ka Amt, und wer’ decht 
(doch) nit verdammt,” is the comfortable 
condition of a third; while a fourth tells 
with a certain malice how he had gone a 
pilgrimage, every day early, and found no 
churches, but of taverns no lack. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the 
Tyroler is a sceptic: on the contrary, the 
moment the Church appeals to his fight- 
ing instead of his praying propensities, 
he serves her with almost dangerous zeal. 
Protestants he barely tolerates, Jews he 
distinctly abhors. A youth, for instance, 
considers what he should do if he married 
a Lutheran wife. “ Why, turn her intoa 
Catholic!” is his ready solution, in which 
there is a pleasant combination of devo- 
tion to the Church which alone makes 
blessed, and of thoroughgoing assertion 
of a husband’s authority. That the hus- 
bands do not, however, have it all their 
own way in Tyrol appears from another 
saying — one of the pithiest of the collec- 
tion —in which the hard lot of the mar- 
ried is contrasted with the happy lot of 
the dead. “ Wouldst be railed at? Then 
marry! Wouldst be praised? Then 
die!” The chief hearth and home of 


these verses is, as I have said, the village, 
upland or valley; where there is always 
abundant material for the rivalries and 
jealousies, the battles and passions, of 
which they are the fruit and at the same 
time the seed. But when we leave the 
cluster of timber-roofed huts, and wind 
up through the pine woods to the green 
stretch of Alm or mountain pasture, and 
higher still follow the huntsman in his 
plonely pursuit of the chamois, these 
verses, with the flavor of vivid dramatic 
interchange of feelings which is so con- 
genial to them, follow us still; the peas- 
ant, even when most solitary, has no 
poetry of solitude, he shows the moun- 
taineer’s indifference to the mountains; 
and his keenest feelings as he springs 
from rock to rock are the physical zest of 
the chase, and, closely attending on and 
blending with this, the zest of another 
chase, in which the Gemsbock is trans- 
formed into a Diéendl, and the craggy 
precipice into an Alpine hut, and the hot 
pursuit into eager wooing. 

The basis of the national character is, 
in fact, not religion, though Tyrol is a 
fervently Catholic country, nor humor, 
though it is a gay and lively one, but pas- 
sion; and passion which, once excited, is 
expressed with little of the reserve usual 
in amore self-conscious society. At or- 
dinary times, however, a genial good-na- 
ture veils this stormy vehemence, and a 
casual observer easily supposes that the 
gay laughter and pleasant, friendly talks 
which he everywhere hears about him are 
the basis, the lowest substratum, of the 
character of the people. They are only, 
as it were, the grass and flowers upon the 
surface; and ever and anon an abyss 
opens, and you have a momentary vlimpse 
of the volcanic fires which rage beneath 
this pleasant show. The present writer 
never witnessed a quarrel in Tyrol but 
once; but that was a quarrel not to be 
forgotten. The two carters who mutually 
disputed a narrow way yelled and screamed 
at one another; and tora while the throng 
of passers-by suspended their pleasant 
laughter to listen. But a gendarme ar- 
rives, the difficulty is overcome, the carts 
drive off; and then at once the merry 
groups re-form, and laughter rises anew, 
and the bright surface of Tyrolese life 
closes again over the chasm. 


III. 


Sucu, in fragmentary outline, was the 
life and character which, if a mental re- 
vival was ever to be the lot of Tyrol, must 





supply, if not the seed, the nourishing 
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soil. But external influences penetrated 
slowly, and were still more slowly assimi- 
lated. The clerical authorities kept intel- 
lectual life in the closest restraint; and 
they had done their work so effectively 
that the people at large were quite uncon- 
scious of any oppression. The want 
had been denied satisfaction till it disap- 
peared; the organ starved till it ceased 
to act. In such cases of course the dis- 
ease does not bring its own cure; and it 
is hard to say how long it would have pre- 
vailed, had it not been for the intervention 
of one of those national convulsions in 
which the life of a people is stirred to its 
depths, of which the immediate result is 
only ruin and misery, but which often 
effect mental revolutions such as centuries 
of prosperity and dull annals could not 
have compassed. The great rising of 
1809 had other and more lasting conse- 
quences than the expulsion of the French 
and Bavarians from Tyrol, which for one 
brief brilliant moment it achieved. No 
doubt the movement, though primarily 
patriotic, was in a sense religious; and 
gathered intensity from the animus of a 
Catholic people against the deism or athe- 
ism of the French oppressor ; priests were 
often active, the brave pastor Haspinger 
was among the foremost leaders; and 
several exciting moments of the struggle 
did not fail to be attended by the miracles 
habitual in Catholic lands. But with all 
these signs of Catholic enthusiasm, the 
struggle was really, for the blighting 
Jesuit rule, the beginning of the end. 
Tyrol became for the first time vividly 
conscious of itself; and while the unthink- 
ing exulted in the memory of their prow- 
ess, and the European fame which it had 
won them, the quicker spirits began to 
discover with a pang that their eminence 
in valor concealed a strange deficiency in 
most of the qualities which had made 
other nations strong and prosperous. Ty- 
rol was poor and it was ignorant; agri- 
culture was neglected, the forests reck- 
lessly wasted, and intelligence reduced to 
its lowest terms. 

Great refinement is supposed to enable 
men in misfortune to apply, if not the 
Staic remedy of endurance, at least the 
Epicurean remedy of luxuriating in the 
pathos of their situation. The Tyrolese 
have hardly as yet acquired this art. Like 
Jason’s weeping Greeks, they are not at 
all ashamed to express their grief loudly 
and bitterly; and they are as strange to 
the charm of finely-uttered sorrow as to 
the stern joy of resolute silence. It is 
assuredly no mild querulousness or vague 





laments at their unhappy lot which con 
tents them; on the contrary, their active 
temperament instinctively seeks some 
personal and responsible cause for their 
pain, some palpable defendant who can be 
talked at, if not punished. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the most striking note 
of the reviving literature of Tyrol was a 
militant and aggressive antipathy to Jesu- 
itism. Patriotic exultation there is in 
abundance, stern delight in the memory 
of hard-fought battles, sympathetic enthu- 
siasm for the rushing river and the lonely 
peak. But this mood rarely lasts long; 
the note of exultation gives way to an 
ever-recurring fierce refrain; the solemn 
music is interrupted by harsh and disso- 
nant chords of passionate hatred. There 
is a continual alternation of joy that Tyrol 
was what it was, and indignation that it 
had been prevented from becoming what 
it might have been. Soit is, forvexample, 
with the lonely and unhappy Johann Senn, 
the first name of distinction in the Tyrol- 
ese revival.* One poem at least of his 
attained the glory of being sung in every 
village of Tyrol. It is still the most uni- 
versal of Tyrolese patriotic songs. Those 
long, curved tobacco-pipes which are rare- 
ly absent from the Tyrolese peasant’s lips, 
often excite the traveller’s curiosity by 
the minute writing which covers the bowl. 
If he look close, he will possibly find that 
the five or six stanzas-of Senn’s “Adler, 
Tiroler Adler” are all there. It is a 
spirited lyric, built up entirely of images 
that recall the dearest associations of the 
country, though they are expressed no 
longer in the hearty and definite prose of 
the Schuaderhiipfel, but with the vague 
imaginative suggestiveness of lyrical poet- 
ry. The first stanza may suffice to show 
the simplicity and originality of concep- 
tion, and the stirring rhythm, which fit it 
so well to bea Volkéslied. Senn addresses 
the eagle of Tyrol: — 


“ Adler, Tiroler Adler! 
Warum bist du so roth?” 

** Ei nun, das macht, ich sitze 
Am First der Ortler-spitze : 
Da ist’s so sonnen-roth 
Darum bin ich so roth!” 


Senn died miserably poor, and suffered 
the frequent fate of lyric poets, to be for- 
gotten by those who sing their songs. A 
lonely and sad recluse during his life, few 
remembered him as the author of the, to 


* Many of the facts used in the present section are 
drawn from two articles by Pichler in the Wiener 
Literaturblatt — the most authoritative and at present 
almost unique coherent survey of them. 
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most persons anonymous, “ Adler ” song. 
There was one exception, however, to this 
general oblivion. The lonely singer was 
compensated for the indifference of the 
Tyrolese whom he had served by the 
solicitous attentions of the clerical author- 
ities whom he had satirized. The long 
and faithful memory of the priesthood 
treasured up his name and his perform- 
ances. Fourteen years after his death, 
vengeful hands mutilated the marble 
“Eagle of Tyrol” upon his tomb, Al- 
most a generation had then passed since 
the war between Liberals and Clericals 
had broken out in Tyrol; and it was Senn 
who had opened the campaign, with a 
series of scathing sonnets directed against 
the fanatical Josef Giovanelli, and two 
ignorant and narrow-minded priests, Mo- 
ritz and Probst, who administered the cen- 
sorship. 

Meanwhile the University of Inns- 
bruck, released at length from clerical 
control, was becoming the headquarters 
of Liberalism as well as of culture. About 
1830 were to be found there a group of 
young men, none of whom perhaps could 
claim the title of genius, but who had the 
great merit of founding a tradition of 
poetic culture in Tyrol. The collection 
of poems — “Alpenblumen” — which they 
published in 1827, had little originality. 
It was full of reminiscences of Matthison, 
Salis, and other minor German Romantic 
poets. It may, indeed, be regarded as one 
of the last products of the tide of Romantic 
teaching which had been at its height in 
Germany in the first two decades of the 
century, and which wandered into the se- 
cluded mountains of Tyrol only when it 
had already forced the yet more formida- 
ble barriers of speech and race, and kin- 
dled enthusiasm in the Paris of Hugo 
and Musset, and the Italy of Manzoni. 
In Germany it was already dissolving ; 
the versatile Count von Platen, who had 
formerly damaged it by extravagant dis- 
cipleship, was now damaging it, in his 
famous “ Romantic CEdipus,” by brilliant 
parody ; and the “ Young Germans,” with 
Heine and Borne at their head, were do- 
ing their utmost to destroy whatever 
authority still attached to its ideals — to 
its medizval sentiment, its religiosity, its 
Sartor-like worship of mystery. To 
“ Young Germany ” Young Tyrol was de- 
cisively opposed. Its ridicule of German 
patriotism was an insult to the sons of 
the heroes of 1809; and its light handling 
of morality revolted men who, with all 
their rebellion against obscurantism, still 
clung to the waive earnestness of their 
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fathers. In spite of this, however, Young 
Tyrol was not in the fullest sense Roman- 
tic. It was impossible for it to feel to- 
wards the ‘Church, for example, as the 
Romantic converts F. Schlegel and 
Werner felt, who from a land in which 
Protestantism and illumination had pro- 
duced their worst (as well as their best) 
fruits, looked across the chaotic waters of 
individualism to the dome of St. Peter’s 
as the type of unity. The men of Young 
Tyrol, on the contrary, were only too 
familiar with a unity which had been 
bought by forcibly expelling every fruitful 
germ of opposition from the land, and, 
far from admiring it, they looked envi- 
ously at the culture of anarchic Germany, 
and at the political maturity of free-think- 
ing France. In a word, they united with 
the temper of mysticism the attitude of 
revolution —a perilous combination which 
continually threatened to dissolve; and it 
was not long before the little Innsbruck 
group was split into hostile factions. The 
most aggressive of them was Joseph 
Streiter, a keen, bold, determined man, 
who out-manceuvred the clerical party by 
carrying the war which the censorship 
made impossible in Tyrol into the arena 
of foreign journalism. Great was the in- 
dignation when it was discovered one 
morning that one of these innocent and 
pious Tyrolese, who were supposed to 
enjoy a far more lively intercourse with 
angels and saints than with foreigners, 
had published a flaming article in a Hei- 
delberg paper. Streiter alone of the 
whole group embraced the Revolution of 
1848 with enthusiasm. And yet when he 
wrote poetry, no one betrayed more clearly 
than he the mysticism of the Romantic 
reaction. Inhis “ Mystery,” for example, 
he seeks to restore the faith in a divine 
providence, which Byron in “ Cain” had 
attacked with strictly intellectual weapons, 
by appealing to “emotion, the true and 
greatest faculty of man.” Precisely in 
the same spirit the Romantics had sought 
to discredit intelligence as the instrument 
of Aufkidrung and unbelief, until Hegel, 
advancing its claims with irresistible en- 
ergy, annihilated for the time all rivals of 
the philosophy of thought. In Johann 
Schuler, the second of the group, the 
contrast was less sharp. He adhered 
long to the religion of his youth, and 
readily returned to it under feminine influ- 
ences, to abandon it finally once more. 
His mild, conciliatory temper deprecated 
violent ruptures and inclined to compro- 
mise; and the energetic Streiter would 
impatiently cut short his balanced pros 
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and cons with his favorite formula, 
“ Either — or!” He was not a poet, but 
he had the wide and receptive taste of a 
good critic. As archive-keeper of the 
Tyrolese parliament, he was the centre of 
intellectual life at Innsbruck; and his 
rich library supplied inquiring youths 
with all the books which the censorship 
particularly desired they should not read. 
There was more of stormy pathos in the 
life of his friend Beda Weber. A mystic 
by nature, he early committed himself to 
an ecclesiastical career, from which he 
found no escape. His alert intelligence 
rebelled at the monotonous exercises of 
the cloister where he was confined; and 
he employed the hours appointed for soli- 
tary meditation in studying history and 
editing the old Tyrolese Minnesduger 
Oswald von Wolkenstein. ‘The worldli- 
ness of Catholicism and the rigidity of 
Lutheranism were equally repugnant to 
him. He felt himself growing benumbed 
by his surroundings. ‘* How can a spirit 
like mine prosper,” he writes to Schuler, 
“in acareer where it can never utter it- 
self, where the hypocrisy of seeming- 
holy priests spins a web about it, pene- 
trating it also with the same hypocrisy ? 
The air is pestilent. Whoever remains 
in it ends by believing in the miserable 
réle which he has to perform, against his 
nature, with his whole equipment of power 
and cunning.” Few, however, knew of 
these heresies ; and Streiter, who had now 
little intercourse with either of the others, 
regarded him as an Ultramontane, and 
persisted in crediting him with a:series of 
articles in the Augsburg Postzeitung, in 
which all the venom of the incensed cler- 
icals was discharged against the revivers 
of culture in Tyrol. Weber keenly felt 
the accusation, the mere raising of which 
seemed to isolate him from the forward 
movement of his country. “I am alone, 
I am dead,” he bitterly writes; ... “and 
the more the world repels me, the more 
familiar I become with nature, and the 
more does divine power shine to me out 
of every bud. I am growing pantheistic 
and cannot help myself.” In Weber’s 
poems there is the same combination 
which is suggested here, of keen satiric 
revolt against ecclesiastical formalism, 
with the wondering and worshipping mys- 
ticism which the sons of a mountain 
country seem to breathe in with the 
mountain air, and to which they often ad- 
here, amid the wreck of all else, with the 
implicit deference due to an instinct or a 
spell. Ali three, different as they are, — 
Streiter, the revolutionary poet, Schuler 





the mild apostle of humanity, Weber the 
rebellious friar — exhibit this note of the 
mountain land; they breathe of the soil. 

Interesting, however, as this little group 
of Innsbruck poets is, their importance 
lay less in their writings than in their in- 
fluence. Such reputation as they obtained 
beyond the walls of their narrow home, 
they owed more to their deficiencies as 
sons of the Church than to their achieve- 
ments as sons of song. But they created 
an intellectual matrix in Tyrol in which 
men of more decisive talents were to be 
shaped and moulded. 


IV. 

THE two poets of whom we have to 
speak in conclusion have contributed gen- 
uine treasures to the great stores of Ger- 
man literature. Out of Germany both 
Gilm and Pichler are almost unknown; 
and even within it, the unassuming form 
in which their pfoductions have crept into 
the world has confined them to a circle 
little larger than that select dinner-party 
with whose suffrages Landor said he 
could defy the indifference of the rest of 
mankind. Yet in this circle, Gilm passes 
for one of the most exquisite of recent 
lyric poets, and Pichler for the author of 
a series of narratives in verse at once clas- 
sical in form and intensely Tyrolese in 
substance. Hermann v. Gilm was one of 
those fragile personalities, of sickly frame 
and undecided character, which occur of- 
tener in the decline of a civilization than 
in its robust youth. He was a poet of the 
timid and retiring kind who are as often 
perhaps found among men of slight phy- 
sique as among those who, like Falstaff, 
Horace, and, if we are to take his mother’s 
word, Hamlet, have “much flesh, and 
therefore much frailty.” Fear of po- 
litical consequences and diffidence of his 
poetical powers probably combined to 
prevent him from ever publishing a col- 
lected edition of his poems. After his 
death, in 1864, an imperfect edition was 
issued by his friends, in which most of 
those which he had feared to publish were 
omitted, while some about which he was 
very reasonably diffident were included. 
For all this, however, Gilm was undenia- 
bly a power even in the political struggle 
from the rougher and ruder affrays of 
which he nervously shrank. He had 
those accesses of intense energy which 
belong to men of nervous temperament, 
and which are often more formidable to 
their enemies than the sustained efforts 
of far stronger men. In the years before 
*48, when the ideas which intelligent men 
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cared to print were becoming nearly coin- 
cident with those which the censorship in- 
sisted upon striking out, cultivated circles 
in Tyrol were excited by certain poems, 
handed about in manuscript, which dealt 
unsparing blows at the prevailing incubus. 
The most striking of these were the fa- 
mous stanzas upon “ The Jesuit.” There 
is little subtlety in it, no keen dialectic, 
no argumentative exposure in detail. It 
is not a Lettre Provinciale,; it does not 
seek to persuade, but to express what all 
felt. A plain picture inafew simple but 
trenchant verses suffices : — 


A dusky being prowls around 
On silent, stealthy feet : 

It has no smile, it makes no sound ; 
Its name is Jesuit. 


No rest has soothed and no repose 
Its pallid face by night ; 

At dawn its eyelids tightly close 
Against the mordant light. 


With shaven head it goes its way, 
In funeral garment dight ; 
And wherever it sees the breaking day 

Brings in again the night. 
Sometimes his indignation is more specif- 
ically that of a son of the Muses. In his 
“ Lieder eines Verschollenen” he bitterly 
contrasts the insignificance of the poetry 
of Tyrol with the glories of its scenery 
and the abundance of its paintings. 
“Thou hast seen Art of an unearthly 
splendor gleam in the churches under its 
radiant crowns; the true and loyal heart 
of the whole people uttered in the painted 
smile of the Madonna. But no poet hast 
thou met that matched yon Wildbach with 
his rush and roar, breaking chains asun- 
der, and raining diamonds as bridal jew- 
els for his young roses :” — 
Sieh dich nur um! Erkennst du die Standar- 

ten? 

Die schwarzen Mintel und die breiten Hiite ? 
Die dulden auf der Erde keinen Garten, 
Und auf dem Baum des Lebens keine Bliithe. 


Or, again, he calls into his service the 
poet’s mythology of nature; the moun- 
tains growl at the presence of his ene- 
mies, the woods wish them away; but 
neither the resentment of nature nor the 
hatred of man disturbs their cheerful un- 
concern : — 


Sie andern keinen Ton in ihrer Kehle, 
Und schneiden keinen Zoll von ihrem Hut! 


A bolder man than Gilm might have left 
words like these unsigned; and the keen 
eyes of his victims — “das Argus-auge, 
dem kein Arg sich birgt,” as Senn had 





said — sought indignantly for the author. 
The Tyrolese can keep a secret well, but 
the rarity of poetical talent made the pos- 
sible culprits few. The “Songs of One 
Unknown” did not long remain anony- 
mous. Gilm had written confidently be- 
fore the discovery, that if his name should 
ever be detected, “an angel’s wing will 
shelter me and hide me!” This, how- 
ever, was but the flourish of an inspired 
moment; and when the discovery was 
immediately followed up by a furious at- 
tack upon him in the Augsburg Postzeit- 
ung, he seems to have drawn little conso- 
lation from the prospect either of the “ an- 
gel’s wing” or that of the Tyrolese eagle, 
which he afterwards rather naively sub- 
stituted for it. He writes in sore trouble 
(April, 1845) to the veteran Senn: “ We 
were long comrades, and have had many 
hours of intimacy. Years are gone, and 
now we stand arm in arm on the pillory, 
and over us waves the stigmatized flag of 
‘Young Tyrol.’ This malicious denunci- 
ation in the name of Rome has made my 
position untenable. I must do something, 
and know not what. Old lion, rouse your- 
self!” Elsewhere Gilm tells an amusing 
story, doubtless only symbolical, of his 
experiences as a suspect. Sailing on a 
placid lake with a band of Young Ty- 
rolese, his companions, while he slept, 
hoisted the proscribed flag of Young Ty- 
rol, and left him. The vessel was seen 
by the authorities, and boarded ; but after 
searching high and low for treasonable 
papers, they found that all he had on 
board was — half-a-dozen love-letters. The 
actual issue of his campaign seems, in- 
deed, to have been little more formidable 
than this. He was protected by his rank, 
and by his official position in the Tyrolese 
administration. In 1847 he was called to 
Vienna to a still higher office. The revo- 
lution which followed he approved, though 
holding aloof from it. The rest of his 
life was passed in the work of a highly 
respectable bureaucraft, first at Vienna 
and afterwards at Linz; and after one 
more brief visit to Tyrol, he died in 1864. 

Almost all that is lasting in Gilm’s 
writings belongs to his Tyrol period. In 
Vienna the air was not favorable for more 
anti-clerical invective ; but the tamed lion 
was often applied to by his friends for 
those “verses on special occasions,” 
which embitter the lives of poets of re- 
pute; and he employed many leisure 
hours, harmlessly enough, in celebrating 
betrothals and marriages, the emperor’s 
escape from assassination, distributions of 
prizes to children, and the like. But all 
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his best verse breathes of Tyrol, and was 
written there. He was the first to give 
as full and rich expression to the poetry 
of Tyrol life, as the Schnaderhiipfeln had 
given to its prose. No one, for exam- 
ple, has so vividly rendered the life at 
the butts and in the chase, as the sensi- 
tive poet who for his own part shrank 
from warfare, and declined, with a poet’s 
sympathy, to take the life of bird and 
beast. Many a Tyrolese peasant who is 
indifferent to verse, unless it be —in the 
schoolboy’s distinction — “either comic 
or holy,” a funny song, or a pious stave 
scrawled under a Madonna, finds the ex- 
hilaration of serious poetry in the whiz- 
zing and crashing bullet, especially if, as 
the Tyrolese fashion is, it is the handi- 
work of his wife or mistress. Making 
bullets is among the chief functions of 
the women of a Tyrolese village. “ Here 
in Tyrol poems are not sung but cas?,” 
says an old marksman in Gilm, preg: 
nantly. Every phase of this passionate] 
loved pursuit is glowingly described. 
The flags that stand as prizes are waving 
briskly ; the bullets whistle, the man at 
the butts waves his hat, the peasants in 
their embroidered hose shout till the 
empty glasses ring and the precipices 
echo. ‘The boys look on emulously; each 
one knows the sound of his father’s rifle 
in a thousand, and, when the gun is fired 
as a sign that it has hit the black, thinks 
there is nothing in this world so fine as 
shooting. Or we see the old marksman 
of the Pragser See, whose eyes no longer 
serve for the butts or his legs for the 
mountains, but who, rather than lay his 
beloved rifle by, limps along the lake-side 
humbly slaughtering crows. Most vividly 
of all is told the sadness of the time 
when the peasant was forbidden to wear 
the rifle, and the frantic delight with 
which he welcomed its restoration, ‘ Our 
land was sick, brothers, and longing 
vexed its soul; and barren was the 
house and court and chamber wall, lack- 
ing the best and the most fair. Zither 
and song were mute, the wine threw no 
pearls into the glass, and when we lay 
down in the moist mead, the soldier long 
dead and buried lay not stiller than we. 
Sad days! until at last a great lord took 
pity on us, and with our old weapon gave 
us once more the old, gay life, the sport, 
the dance, the pipe, the old freedom and 
the old songs.” 

But, after all, a purely animal excite- 
ment like that of shooting could scarcely 
draw out all the poetry of a poet. And 
Gilm especially, in his quality of a fem- 





inine poet, is more transparently read in a 
series of sonnets (“Aus Walsch-Tyrol”) 
upon an unhappy love-affair. The bright, 
objective pictures of peasant life here give 
place to pieces of subtle and imaginative 
symbolism ; what is perceived by eye and 
ear is only valued for its relation to what 
is discerned by the spirit or felt by the 
heart. A thick screen of emotions and 
fancies subdues the clearness and radi- 
ance of nature; transmutes, as it were, 
the broad day into the many-hued twilight 
of a wood. Gilm is not the first man to 
whom nature has become transfigured 
through the influences of love, or who 
has drunk in a religious mysticism while 
luxuriating in a purely human passion. 
But most men, when their hope is 
wrecked, turn bitterly away from the 
imaginative superstitions it had inspired, 
and find comfort in the belief that nature 
is a desert,and man an automaton. With 
Gilm, however, the mystic transfiguration 
of nature is too deep-seated to be thus 
got rid of; once raised it cannot be exor- 
cised. Its visions linger obdurately be- 
fore his averted eyes. “ Now that our 
love,” he cries, “is unearthed, I would 
fain stamp also into the earth the Para- 
dise; but the candles of it are nailed too 
deep, and every grass-blade holds its torch 
too firmly, and all the flowers pray and 
breathe incense before the empty taber- 
nacle.” One feels the child of a Catholic 
people in this transmutation of the proc- 
esses of nature into those of a solemn 
mass: a northern mind in similar circum- 
stances would fall more congenially into 
the Wordsworthian conception of nature 
as pervaded by an elevating but imper- 
sonal life. To all appearance Gilm was 
as sincere in his handling of nature as 
Wordsworth was in his; at any rate he 
had not less reverence for the plant life, 
which he imagined “singing ” and “ pray- 
ing,” than Wordsworth had for that which 
gave him “thoughts too deep for tears.” 
And so Gilm could pass on with com- 
plete ease to handle the mythic legends 
in which popular fancy had personified 
inanimate nature so frankly and so naive- 
ly, and which Wordsworth so uniformly 
avoided, as false and “ Augustan.” Such 
a legend is that of the Tyrolese Stradi- 
vari, Jacob Stainer, of Absam, near Inns- 
bruck—one of whose ‘violins, as our 
readers will remember, was used by the 
Jesuit emissary, John Inglesant. He 
goes out into the forest to find fit wood 
for his delicate work. He taps the pine 
trunks and listens, “ full of fear and hope, 
as though he were knocking at his mis- 
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tress’s door.” The sound is at first like 
a lament, or soft weeping; and an ago- 
nized questioning flies trembling through 
every branch. Then itis a wild cry, “like 
the death-song of a swan struck to the 
heart.” But the master pitilessly lays it 
low in the soft moss, and strips its fair, 
white body bare. All through the night 
he works ; before dawn the violin is made, 
and he exultingly takes it up, to try 
“ whether there lurk in our pines no songs 
that can find out the heart of Tyrol.” 
But as he draws the bow across the strings 
he starts; for instead of a violin note a 
human voice is heard. The spirit of the 
tree, to which Stainer has now given a 
tongue, speaks, and bitterly reproaches 
him for destroying the beautiful wood-life, 
in his vain attempt to get the pure soul of 
music : — 


Die Seele willst du, Meister, 
Die Seele splitternackt ; 

Thor du! die freien. Geister 
Gehn nicht nach deinem Takt ! 


He is struck to the heart by those words, 
and as day dawns upon his night of toil, 
a darkness from which there is to be no 
dawn settles down upon his mind. 

We have called Gilm a feminine poet; 
and the refined sentimentality of a lyric 
like this seems to justify an epithet pri- 
marily suggested by his maidenly with- 
drawal from the stress of stormy events. 
He struck boldly enough at the Jesuits, 
but his sudden alarm at the prospect of 
retaliation pleasantly recalls the tremors 
of Viola, forced to fight with the terrible 
Sir Andrew, and wanting little to make 
her confess hersex. Altogether different 
is the character of Gilm’s younger brother- 

oet, Adolf Pichler. We say “ younger,” 

ut he is now a hale and vigorous old 
man, who has done his best work since 
Gilm’s death; a rich and many-sided na- 
ture, geologist as well as poet, as familiar 
with Italy as with Germany, with Dante 
as with Goethe, and no stranger to Greece 
and Rome. He is masculine even to a 
fault. The reader is struck at once by a 
certain harshness of form and manner 
—the Derdbheit, which even the refined 
Tyrolese with difficulty throws off. He 
assails his opponents with unsparing can- 
dor. Sometimes we seem to hear the 
bitter humor of Teufelsdréckh, as when 
he cries to a poet who under-estimated 
his debt to the past : “* Why, O long-eared 
one, dost thou prick thy ears so high? 
The sack of corn thou carriest is not 
thine!” Oftener, however, the shrill in- 
tensity of northern invective is exchanged 





for a sort of genial pugnacity more char- 

acteristic of Tyrol. In the following, for 

example, the poet’s contempt for the * ver- 

min” he assails is quaintly lighted up by 

the collector’s appreciation of their value 

as specimens, — 

Ungeziefer, heran! Ich habe die Nadeln in 
Fiille, 

Euch zu spiessen, vermehrt immer die Samm- 
lungen mir. 


Throughout Pichler, indeed, the poet and 
the student of science are suggestively 
alternated. The occasion of the little his- 
tories he relates is generally a wild geo- 
logical ramble among the mountains; and 
the symphony of human joy and sorrow 
is opened by the sharp notes of a ringing 
hammer. Not that Pichler can be said to 
blend the two spheres of science and art, 
as Goethe blent them. Goethe’s theories 
of affinity, or of the metamorphosis of 
plants and animals, belong as much to 
his poetic as to his scientific growth; in 
passing say from Tasso to his poems upon 
these subjects, or in his novel, * Die Vahi- 
verwandtschaften,” we seem to be observ- 
ing perfectly harmonious phases of the 
same activity; whereas in Pichler the two 
spheres offer rather a picturesque con- 
trast. Nevertheless, the long, solitary 
excursions had perhaps as much influence 
on Pichler’s poetry as upon Wordsworth’s, 
though the latter was distracted by no 
immediate practical aims, and has, indeed, 
an amusing description, at once patroniz- 
ing and contemptuous, of those who, like 
Pichler, go about “smiting the edge of 
luckless rock,” and “classing it by some 
barbarous name.” <A few miles from 
Innsbruck, in a wild and desolate spot of 
the Mittelgebirge, are still visible the low 
walls of a ruined hut, almost overgrown 
by the tangled brake, and peering out of 
luxuriant festoons of fern and clusters of 
harebells. This was once the retreat of 
a “Solitary,” driven from society by his 
neighbors’ malice and the injustice of the 
law; and here Pichler once found shelter 
with him from the stress of a storm, and 
heard his story, which he tells again, 
without either the occasional sublimity of 
“The Excursion ” or its frequent prolixity, 
and with a dramatic warmth and vigor 
quite strange toit. At another time we 
find the poet taking his ease in the garden 
of the village inn. The company and 
their talk are described with a few graphic 
touches which recall the inn-scenes of 
“Silas Marner;” the gay youths and 
maidens under the spreading pear-tree ; 
the lame sexton and sometime village 
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fiddler, with his white locks escaping from 
his leather cap; the irreverent young 
peasant who draws upon himself the old 
man’s wrath. It is the anniversary of an 
incident the memory of which the village 
will not willingly let die ; and the old sex- 
ton is easily persuaded to tell it once 
more. It was ina lull of the great revolt; 
a company of the French army were en- 
camped close by, to the great annoyance 
of the village. ‘The women devised a plot 
to get rid of them. Into the meadow as 
evening comes on they troop gaily to the 
dance, with the smile of Judith on their 
lips. The Frenchmen after a little hesi- 
tation jointhem. All the peasants seem 
to have vanished, except, indeed, the 
young lad who as an old man tells the 
story, and who, as he vigorously plies his 
violin, steals anxious glances through the 
twilight into the neighboring cornfields. 
The soldiers grow familiar, the maidens 
timid. At length he perceives a quivering 
in the tall ears —as slight as a fox causes 
in his stealthy pursuit of a quail. Wilder 
and wilder goes the dance; then there is 
a faint click, “like the click of the scythe 
on the rye-stalk,” hardly audible to the 
unwonted ear. It is the cocking of rifies. 
He plays furiously, till the strings almost 
snap; a soldier is already plucking the 
flower at his partner’s breast. Then there 
is a blaze of light, and a crash — and the 
Frenchmen writhe on the ground. 

These two poems, the “ Hexenmeister” 
and the “ Zodtentanz,” belong to a little 
group of about half a dozen, written within 
about as many years, and possessing the 
same sterling qualities. The most strik- 
ing of these is perhaps the manly direct- 
ness of expression, the emphatic but 
unaffected simplicity. A certain native 
sincerity, a rugged impatience of the su- 
perfluous, which belongs to the Tyrolese 
character, have their part in this; but 
more is probably due to Pichler’s constant 
study of the terse and pregnant line of 
Dante. No man more contemptuous of 
an excellence which lies wholly in pretty 
details. “In arithmetic no doubt the sum 
of the parts makes the whole; but not in 
life.” “In old days bread was made of 
meal with a flavoring of spice; now the 
spice is all, and the meal forgotten.” No 
one, moreover, is less tainted with two 
besetting sins of German popular litera- 
ture. He is as free as Wordsworth from 
sentimentality, and a great deal freer 
from Zeudenz. His pathos is of the 
stern kind which, as in “ Margaret,” is 
more moving than tender and languishing 
sympathy. He is above all masculine — 





abrupt and pregnant where Gilm is grace- 
ful, and, moreover, a realist where Gilm 
isa mystic. Wedonot reckon him among 
the great creators; what he has done is 
rather this: to apply a cosmopolitan cul- 
ture to Tyrolese themes. And we cannot 
better close this sketch of the poets of 
Tyrol than with the fine epigram in which 
he has expressed an ideal which he has 
himself upon the whole more fully accom- 
plished than any of his fellows : — 


Was du gewannst als Cosmopolit, durchstre- 
bend das Weltall, 

Weihe dem Vaterland, dieses verleiht ihm den 
Werth! 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER I. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


IT is now close upon three thousand 
years since an old king in Jerusalem sat 
down in some weariness and bitterness of 
spirit to record his conviction that nothing 
new was discoverable by human wisdom: 
“The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be; and that which is done is 
that which shall be done; and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” A later and 
less famous philosopher has added to this 
that there is nothing true, together with 
the comfortable conclusion that “it don’t 
signify.” To such extreme lengths not 
many of us will be prepared to go; but it 
will be agreed on all hands that our com- 
mon mortal nature remains much the 
same to-day as it was in King Solomon’s 
time. Now, as then, gardens and orchards, 
men-singers and women-singers, gold and 
silver, and all the delights of the sons of 
men can bestow nothing but satiety ; now, 
as then, the experience of all the past 
generations is of very little service to the 
passing one; now, as then, the wise man’s 
eyes are in his head, while the fool walk- 
eth in darkness, and one event happeneth 
to them all; very much the same vices 
and virtues flourish, and meet with very 
much the same degree of recognition. 
And so, when a small novelist of the nine- 
teenth century takes up his pen to de- 
scribe, within the limits of his small capac- 
ity, that infinitesimal section of humanity 
which has come under his own observa- 
tion, no one, surely — except a very un- 
reasonable person — will expect his work 
to be novel in anything save the name. 

The following story, then, will pro- 
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fessedly contain nothing new. The per- 
sonages who are to figure in it will be, 
without exception, unremarkable person- 
ages. There will be good and bad folks 
among them; but none of these will be 
very good or very bad, and the events of 
their several and joint lives will not be half 
so startling as many that may be read of 
in the newspapers every day. 

It is to be hoped, however, that readers 
will not allow themselves to be discour- 
aged by the candor of this preliminary 
confession, but will plod cheerfully on; 
and who knows but that, before they 
reach the last words of the last chapter, 
they may light upon something that will 
be at any rate new to them?—seeing 
that they will not be all of them Solo- 
mons. For, although there be nothing 
new in the planet which we inhabit, it by 
no means follows that phenomena calcu- 
lated to fill us with the most profound as- 
tonishment are not daily occurring upon 
its surface. Are we not invariably aston- 
ished by some proof that our fellow-crea- 
tures are made of the same clay as our- 
selves? Does not ingratitude, for in- 
stance, shock to the full as much as it 
angers us, especially when we suffer per- 
sonally in consequence of it? When we 
are brought face to face with selfishness, 
baseness, infidelity, are we not usually as 
much surprised at the sorry spectacle as 
if such failings had never been heard of 
before, and as if we ourselves were wholly 
exempt from them? Does any man un- 
derstand how his neighbor can be so ut- 
terly stupid as to fall a victim to self-de- 
ception ? 

All these qualities, and their opposites, 
will appear incidentally in the course of 
the ensuing pages; so that the fault will 
lie with the writer, not with the subject, if 
no interest is felt in the persons treated 
of; the first of whom shall, without fur- 
ther waste of words, be introduced upon 
the scene as he hurries along the platform 
of the Charing Cross station on a bright 
summer’s morning. 

“ Guard,” says he, “I want a smoking- 
carriage.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ And —here you are, guard.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ Just lock the door, will you, till we’re 
off? I don’t want anybody else in here.” 

* I’lldo the best 1 can, sir,” says the 
functionary, making use of the time-hon- 
ored formula of his genus; and apparent- 
ly his efforts to earn five shillings in de- 
fiance of the company’s regulations are 
crowned with the success which honest 





labor merits, for presently the train glides 
out of the station with but one occupant 
of the carriage in question. 

The passenger who had displayed so 
great a love of privacy as to require an 
entire smoking compartment for his own 
use lit a cigar, sighed heavily once or 
twice, and dropped into a brown study, 
which, judging by the frown on his brow 
and the worried expression of his face, 
must have had some intricate and perplex- 
ing matter for its starting-point. He was 
a tall, thin man, whom some people might 
have called fine-looking, but whom no one, 
probably, would have considered hand- 
some. He had a pair of pleasant brown 
eyes, a nose which was decidedly too 
large for beauty, and his mouth was con- 
cealed by a long moustache, which he 
twisted and tugged in the course of his 
meditations. He had in no way the ap- 
pearance of a young man, although his 
age at this time could hardly have exceed- 
ed three-and-thirty. Some men, as the 
casual observer has doubtless noticed, 
preserve the ways and the air of youth up 
to the confines of middle age; while oth- 
ers — and these are perhaps the majorit 
— pass through a transition period which 
is neither the one thing nor the other. 
Our solitary passenger was of the latter 
class. The casual observer would scarcely 
have found anything sufficiently striking 
about him to excite curious speculations - 
as to his identity; but no observer, how- 
ever casual, could have felt one instant’s 
doubt as to what was his calling in life. 
He was a soldier from the crown of his 
closely-cropped head to the tips of his 
well-blacked boots; and observers with 
an eye for detail might even have formed 
a tolerably confident guess at the branch 
of the service to which he belonged. Had 
he been an officer of infantry he would 
not have had a clearly defined diagonal 
line across his forehead, separating a cor- 
ner of white skin from a larger expanse 
of red brown; ahussar or a lancer would 
have been more fashionably, and a plung- 
er more loudly, dressed. There remain 
the two scientific corps ; and some trifling 
points about this gentleman, such as his 
attitude, as he sat slightly sideways, his 
right leg tucked under the seat and his 
left stretched out stiffly before him, seemed 
to harmonize with the addresses upon a 
packet of letters which he presently drew 
from his pocket — “Captain Kenyon, 
R. H. A., Aldershot.” 

He had read his letters before, for the 
envelopes were all torn open; but possi- 
bly he may have desired to refresh his 
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memory by reading them again. He ran 
through the first two or three briskly 
enough; they had a legal aspect, and evi- 
dently related to matters of business. 
But over the last he lingered for a long 
time, often referring back to words already 
perused, breaking off every now and 
again to gaze abstractedly out of the win- 
dow, smiling faintly sometimes, yet sigh- 
ing even while he smiled, and maintaining 
always the puzzled and anxious expression 
of one who has got into a situation of 
which the full significance is not yet clear 
to him. This letter was written in a 
woman’s firm, flowing hand, upon paper 
with a broad black border, and ran as 
follows : — 
** LoncBourneE: 18th August. 

“ My DEAR HuGu, — 

“T ought to have written before this to 
thank you for the kind letter which you 
sent me four months ago; but I am sure 
that I need not really apologize, and that 
you will know that I did not value your 
sympathy the less because I could not ac- 
knowledge it just at once. If I could 
have written to anybody, it would have 
been to you. Now I am quite able to 
write, and to talk to you too; and you 
need not have any scruple about discuss- 
ing the business matters which you say 
we must go into, because I want to hear 
about them, and to know what my duties 
are, and where I am to begin, and all the 
rest. 

* And I do very much long to see you. 
The others mean to be kind, but they 
don’t understand ; and of course they can- 
not, never having had to suffer in quite 
the same way that I do. It is only you 
who have the secret of putting yourself 
in everybody’s place, and knowing things 
that you have never been told, and could 
not have been told. Do you remember 
how poor old nurse used to say, ‘ There’s 
not aman or woman in Crayminster as 
can hold a candle to’Ugh’? And then the 
person whom she was addressing would 
simper, and look down with an air of mod- 
est deprecation, till she explained, ‘ Bless 
your soul, I don’t mean you’ I mean 

Ugh Kenyon.’ I reminded them of it yes- 
terday, when we were talking of your com- 
ing down; and I think they were a little 
shocked at my laughing. They think I 
ought not to be able to laugh, and at the 
same time they talk of the necessity of 
my ‘rousing myself,’ and are in a terrible 
fright lest [ should ‘shut myself up and 
mope.’ My father reminds me that I 
have many duties and responsibilities to 
face, and a career of great usefulness open 





to me; and Mr. Langley warns me to be- 
ware of the temptation of a selfish sorrow, 
and is convinced that I should be better 
in mind and body if I went to confession. 
I don’t think I will go to confession ; but 
of course I should like to be of use to 
others, if I can, and I do wish and intend 
to put my wretched self out of sight, and 
let my neighbors suppose that I have ‘ got 
over’ my trouble, as every one is expected 
to do after a time. But, oh! dear old 
Hugh, you know, if nobody else does, that 
that is quite an impossibility, and that 
neither four months, nor four years, nor 
any number of years can make the small- 
est difference. It won’t be the same 
Margaret whom you used to chase round 
the Precincts when she was a child, and 
whom you used to dance with at the 
county balls when she was a gawky girl 
—it won’t be that Margaret who will meet 
you to-morrow, but another person alto- 
gether, who has somehow got into her 
skin, and would give anything to be out of 
it. I died when Jack died: that was the 
end of my happiness and the end of my 
life. Only some one, who is I, and yet not 
I, has got to live many years longer in a 
world which is the old world, and yet is a 
totally new one; for, like auld Robin 
Gray’s wife, ‘I’m no like to dee.’ And 
so it is all bewilderment and a puzzle; 
and I think, if any one can give the clue to 
it, it will be you. You remember how I 
used to run to you in all my little troubles 
in the old days; you were always my best 
friend. And then you were Jack’s best 
friend too. I have got a few things of 
his to give you—his gun, and a trout- 
rod, and someother things. I don’t know 
whether they are good of their kind; but 
I thought you would like to have them, so 
I set them aside for you. It has been 
such a comfort to me that he made you 
his executor. Old Mr. Stanniforth has 
written to me; but he seemed to think 
you would tell me all that it was necessary 
for me to know — and I would very much 
rather have itso. I can’t tell you what a 
relief it will be to me to be able to talk to 
some one just as I feel. 

“T should never have ventured to in- 
flict all this rambling egotism upon any 
one but you, and perhaps, after now, 
I won’t make even that exception; but I 
know you will forgive it for this once, I 
have a great deal to tell you and ask 
you about; but it will be better said than 
written. 


“ Ever your affectionate friend, 
‘“’ MARGARET STANNIFORTH.” 
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“ A comfort to her that Jack made me 
his executor!” muttered Captain Kenyon, 
as he restored this letter to his pocket, 
after having perused it often enough to 
have learned its contents by heart. “I 
hope it may be a comfort to her, poor 
thing! I hope so, I’m sure, with all my 
heart. It ain’t much of a comfort to me, 
I know.” 

He sighed, relighted his cigar which 
had gone out, and shifted his place from 
one side of the carriage to the other and 
then backagaio. “ Not that! grudge the 
trouble, mind you,” he added, apologeti- 
cally addressing an imaginary hearer, 
“nor the — the —awkwardness of it; it 
isn’t that. But——” He did not finish 
the sentence, but presently resumed, in a 
more decided and cheerful voice, “* Well, 
Lord knows how it will all end! but for 
the present my duty is clear and simple 
enough ; there’s some.consolation in that.” 

So he gave his broad shoulders a shake, 
as though mental burdens could be cast 
off after that easy fashion, and, turning 
to the window, looked out at the woods 
and hills and pastures of the pleasant 
county where he had been born and bred, 
and through which the train was now 
rushing. It was a year since he had last 
gazed at those familiar scenes and land- 
marks. Barely twelve months before he 
had travelled down from Aldershot, on 
just such a sunny summer’s morning, to 
be present at a gay wedding in Craymin- 
ster Cathedral. It had been his pleasing 
duty to act as best man on that occasion, 
and the bridegroom had been his old 
friend Jack Stanniforth, and the bride his 
still older friend Margaret Winnington, 
the daughter of the bishop. The ceremony 
had been a grand and largely attended 
one, and had created no small stir in the 
county, where Mrs. Winnington, whose 
eldest daughter had recently been led to 
the altar by no less a personage than Lord 
Travers, enjoyed that mixture of respect, 
envy, and detraction which commonly falls 
to the lot of mothers who marry their 
daughters well. Jack Stanniforth, to be 
sure, was hardly so big a fish as Lord 
Travers, being not only unconnected with 
the aristocracy, but devoid, to all intents 
and purposes, of so much as an authentic 
grandfather. But then, as everybody re- 
marked, Kate had been a beauty, whereas 
Margaret was really almost what you 
might call a plain girl, and the riches of 
the Stanniforths were understood to be 
boundless. 

Big fish, or little fish, Jack had, as a 
matter of fact, been landed by no skill 





on the part of his future mother-in-law, 
but simply by his own good will and pleas- 
ure. He had been brought down into 
those waters by Hugh Kenyon, who was 
thus responsible, if any one was, for his 
subsequent capture ; and it was therefore 
only right and proper that Hugh should 
have been present in his best blue frock- 
coat and with a string of stephanotis in 
his buttonhole, to stand behind the bride- 
groom on the auspicious day. 

Of old Mr. Stanniforth, the wealthy 
Manchester merchant, who dwelt in a pal- 
ace near the city in which he had made 
his fortune, and whorarely stirred beyond 
his own park-gates, Crayminster knew 
nothing and London very little; but his 
two sons had the privilege of a large ac- 
quaintance in the metropolis and beyond 
it, and were as popular as rich, well-man- 
nered, and modest men are sure to be. 
Tom, the elder, had for some time sat as 
one of the members for a large manufac- 
turing borough; Jack, the younger, had 
entered a smart hussar regiment, and 
had disported himself therein, during the 
early years of his youth, to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and his brother officers, 
and to the intense admiration of the oppo- 
site sex, until he had added to all his 
other charms the crowning one of inherit- 
ing unexpectedly a large fortune by the 
death of a maternal uncle. Upon this he 
had sent in his papers; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards, having happened to 
go down to Crayminster with his friend 
Kenyon, had seen Margaret, had fallen 
in love with her, and, after a very brief 
courtship, had proposed and been ac- 
cepted. 

Little as Captain Kenyon had foreseen 
such a result of his introduction of the 
ex-hussar to the bishop’s family, his share 
in bringing it about was not the less 
gratefully and magnanimously acknowl- 
edged by Mrs. Winnington. “ Dear 
Hugh,” she had said, in her most benign 
manner, “I shall never forget, and I am 
sure Margaret will never forget, that her 
happiness has come to her through you.” 
And this compliment should have been 
the more agreeable to its recipient, inas- 
much as Mrs. Winnington had not always 
been used to address him in so friendly a 
tone. Of course—as she would often 
explain to her intimates —she was de- 
voted to dear old Hugh, and during the life- 
time of his uncle the dean, he had almost 
lived in the house, and had been quite 
like a son to herself and an elder brother 
to her daughters ; but now that Kate and 
Margaret were growing up, one really had 
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to be a little more careful; because peo- 
ple would talk, and there was no saying 
what preposterous notions men might not 
get into their heads if proper precautions 
were not taken to nip such notions in the 
bud. There had, therefore, been occa- 
sions upon which a sense of duty had led 
Mrs. Winnington to turn the cold shoul- 
der to her dear old Hugh, and to point 
out to him with somewhat unnecessary 
emphasis how great was the disparity of 
years between him and the young ladies 
to whom he had been “quite like an elder 
brother.” Now a glance at Hart’s Army 
List would have disclosed the fact that 
Jack Stanniforth was only Captain Ken- 
yon’s junior by a year; but, as has been 
already remarked, some men are young 
up to the verge of middle age, while others 
have ceased to be so before they are out 
of the twenties; and Jack certainly be- 
longed to the former and Hugh to the 
latter category. He had, indeed, been 
so long accustomed to hearing himself 
addressed as “old Hugh” that he had 
ended by accepting the adjective in its 
literal sense and acquiescing in its pro- 
priety; nor had he failed to join in the 
laughter which arose from all sides when 
the bridegroom, in returning thanks at 
the wedding breakfast, had expressed a 
hope that his best man would soon follow 
his bright example. Old Hugh was so 
evidently a predestined old bachelor. 
Immediately after the wedding the 
young couple had started for Switzerland 
and Italy upon a tour which was pro- 
longed far beyond the limits of ordinary 
honeymoons, the excuse for their pro- 
tracted absence being that their new home 
could not possibly be made ready to re- 
ceive them in less than six months at 
earliest. This new home was that fine 
old place Longbourne, near Crayminster, 
for many generations the residence of the 
Brune family. It had come into the mar- 
ket some years previously, owing to the 
necessitous circumstances of the owner, 
and had found a purchaser in Mr. Stanni- 
forth of Manchester. What could have 
been Mr. Stanniforth’s object in acquiring 
an estate which he had scarcely seen, 
and showed no disposition to occupy, was 
a puzzle to everybody, until the construc- 
tion of the Crayminster and Craybridge 
branch line, which cut through an angle 
of the property, with satisfactory resu!ts 
to the pocket of its new owner, seemed 
to throw some light upon the mystery. 
Now the old gentleman, in an easy and 
princely fashion, had offered Longbourne 
as a wedding gift to his second son, stip- 





ulating only that he should be allowed to 
put the place in order before the bride 
and bridegroom took possession of it. 
They, for their part, were nothing loth to 
consent to an arrangement which prom- 
ised them a somewhat longer holiday 
under southern skies; and so architects 
and artists, landscape-gardeners, stone- 
masons, and upholsterers, had come down 
from London in a small army, and had 
busied themselves throughout the winter 
in beautifying the house and grounds, 
which were destined never to be enjoyed 
by those for whose sake all this expense 
and trouble had been incurred. For, one 
afternoon, Jack Stanniforth, astrong man, 
who had scarcely known what illness was 
in the course of his merry life, rode back 
to Rome feeling tired and chilled after 
hunting on the Campagna; and the next 
day he took to his bed; and before the 
week was out he was dead and buried. 

Under the shock of this sudden and 
terrible calamity the young widow had 
fallen into a sort of stupor, which at first 
caused considerable alarm both to her 
friends and to her medical advisers. The 
latter had enjoined absolute rest, change 
of scene, a bracing atmosphere, and what 
not — since doctors, when they are called 
in, must needs enjoin something — and 
Mrs. Winnington had hastened out to 
Italy, and had taken her daughter, passive 
and indifferent, to the Engadine. After 
atime Margaret had rallied, had returned, 
by her own desire, to England, and had 
taken up her residence at Longbourne, 
where it now became necessary that Hugh 
Kenyon should seek her out, in order to 
explain to her the provisions of her hus- 
band’s will, under which he and the dead 
man’s father had been appointed execu- 
tors and trustees. 

Such was the condensed tragedy of 
which the details passed quickly through 
Captain Kenyon’s mind, as he sat looking 
out of the railway-carriage window. And 
as he remembered it all, and how, only 
the other day, he had travelled over the 
same ground on his way down to the wed- 
ding, and how, but a few months before 
that, Margaret had not even seen the 
man who was to be her husband, he could 
not help saying to himself that it was im- 
possible that so brief an episode — how- 
ever terrible it might be—should cast a 
permanent gloom over a young life. 

“Tt isn’t the same thing,” he mused, 
“it can’t be the same thing, as losing a 
husband or a wife after twenty years of 
married life. That would be like having 
an arm or a leg cut off — there would be 
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something gone from one which one could 
never forget nor replace. But this — 
well, this is more like having a tooth out; 
a wrench and a howl, and all’s over.” 
Then, repenting of having used so home- 
ly a metaphor, even in thought, he mut- 
tered sadly, “ Poor Jack — poor old fel- 
low!” 

Presently the train drew up in Cray- 
minster station, and a groom in mourning 
livery came to the dvor and touched his 
hat. The dog-cart was waiting outside, 
he said, and was there any luggage, please ? 
No; Kenyon answered, there was no lug- 
gage; he was going back that same even- 
ing. He climbed into the dog-cart, but 
declined to take the reins. With an odd 
sort of pang and feeling of compunction, 
he had recognized the cart as one that 
Jack used to drive, and the horse as one 
of his friend’s old hunters. As the vehi- 
hicle clattered through the narrow streets 
of the old town, more than one pedestrian 
nodded and waved his hand to its occu- 
pant; but Hugh, who kept his eyes ob- 
stinately fixed upon his boots, saw none 
of these friendly signals. He knew that 
by no possibility could he traverse Cray- 
minster on any day of the week without 
encountering at least a dozen acquaint- 
ances; and he was afraid of being stopped 
and questioned. Therefore he would not 
look up, and was relieved when he had 
left the town. behind him and was well out 
into the open country. 

Half an hour’s drive, at first across 
broad water-meadows and then through 
woods and up a long, gradual incline, 
brought him to the lodge gates of Long- 
bourne — new gates and a new lodge, as 
Hugh observed. He had known the place 
well in the late Mr. Brune’s time, and was 
prepared to find it altered, not altogether 
for the better, by the touch of the Man- 
chester millionaire. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Mr. Stanniforth’s taste, or the 
taste of those employed by him, had been 
better than Hugh had anticipated; for 
the alterations were not conspicuous, and 
such as there were were of a kind to 
which exception could not be taken. In 
the undulating park and in the long ave- 
nue of lime-trees which was the pride 
of Longbourne there was no room for 
change; only the gardens had been ex- 
tended and improved; new lawns and 
terraces had been laid out, and brilliant 
masses and ribbons of color replaced the 





scanty and ill tended flower-beds of for- | 
mer years. The house itself, a red-brick | 
structure, which, like most country-houses | 
of its date, was said to have been built | 
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after designs of Inigo Jones, showed no 
traces of interference, except in so far as 
that its white stone facings had been re- 
newed or cleaned; no plate-glass had 
superseded the many panes of the large 
oblong windows, nor was the long, flat 
fagade disfigured by any modern bows or 
bays. 

But when once the hall door was passed, 
Hugh found himself upon totally unknown 
ground. Under the Brune régime the 
furniture of the mansion had been mea- 
gre and its servants few; now there was 
perhaps rather a superabundance of both. 
The entrance hall was embellished with 
antlers, with old carved-oak chests and 
cabinets, with huge vases of Oriental 
china and with armchairs in stamped 
leather. The drawing-room, into which 
Hugh was ushered, had been despoiled 
of its tarnished gilding, its brocade and 
three-pile Axminster; and in lieu of these 
departed glories was a more sober style 
of decoration; subdued coloring; a few 
paintings by old Dutch masters; chairs, 
sofas, and tables more valuable than re- 
splendent. Everything was perfectly cor- 
rect —a little too correct, Hugh thought; 
for at the time with which we are con- 
cerned correctness of upholstery had not 
yet become the chief aim and object of 
the British householder. The place 
looked a trifle cold and stiff and uninhab- 
ited; and over the whole establishment 
there brooded the solemn hush of wealth. 

While Captain Kenyon was proceeding 
with his unspoken criticisms the door 
opened, and a tall, slim woman, dressed 
in widow’s weeds, entered, and held out 
her hand to him, saying, “ How do you 
do, Hugh?” in a low, quiet voice. Though 
he could hardly have been unprepared for 
the appearance of this lady, he started as 
violently as if he had seen a ghost, and, 
finding not a word to say, grasped her 
hand silently, while he looked into her 
face with an eager, questioning gaze. 

The face that he scanned so anxiously 
was not beautiful, nor even pretty. For 
one thing, it was extremely pale, with that 
grey pallor which comes only from illness 
or suffering; and, as is often the case 
with fair-complexioned women, the color- 
lessness was not confined to the cheeks, 
but seemed to have extended to the hair 
and eyes, the former of which ought to 
have been, but was not, golden, while the 
latter ought to have been, but were not, 
blue. An old-fashioned passport would 
probably have summed up the remaining 
features tersely with “ forehead high, nose 
ordinary, mouth rather large.” I. was, 
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however, an honest, trustworthy, and kind 
face —a face which all dogs and children, 
and some discriminating adults, under- 
stood and loved at the first glance. Mar- 
garet Stanniforth had never been ac- 
counted a beauty, yet she had never 
lacked admirers; and, when in the glow 
of youth and health, she might even have 
passed for a pretty girl, had she not hap- 
pened to be the plain one of a family 
somewhat notorious for good looks. For 
the rest, she had a good figure; she car- 
ried her head well, as all the Winningtons 
do, and she had, as they all have, a cer- 
tain undefinable grace and air of good 
breeding. 

The sight of her in those deep mourn- 
ing robes almost unmanned the soft- 
hearted Hugh; and, instead of one of the 
brisk little cheerful speeches which he 
had rehearsed on his way from the sta- 
tion, he blurted out something awkward 
and incoherent, at last, about never hav- 
ing thought he should meet her again like 
this; but she had the quiet ease of man- 
ner which belongs to unselfish people, 
and she gave him time to recover himself 
by talking about the proposed restoration 
of the cathedral, and her father’s speech 
in the House of Lords, and other mat- 
ters which could be treated of without 
danger of disturbance to any one’s equa- 
nimity. 

“ Are you all alone here?” Hugh asked 
at length. 

“I am now. I had two of the boys 
with me until yesterday; but they have 
gone back to school.” She added after a 
pause, “My mother is very kind, and 
would stay with me as long as I liked; 
but of course she is wanted at home; and, 
as I shall have to be a great deal by my- 
self in future, I thought it was better to 
begin at once.” 

She spoke without a tremor in her 
voice, quite calmly and almost coldly; 
and Hugh was just the least bit in the 
world disappointed and chilled. Her 
speech was so very unlike her letter, he 
thought. But then the speech of most 

eople is unlike their letters. Presently 
ate eh was announced, and he had to 
seat himself opposite Mrs. Stanniforth in 
a dining-room, or rather dining-hall, which 
would have accommodated fifty guests 
comfortably. He had hoped that a cover 


might have been laid for him beside her, | 


for he had an uncomfortable feeling about 
occupying Jack’s place; but the butler 
had probably omitted to take this delicate 
scruple into account. The repast was 
prolonged and very dreary. The table, 


though narrowed to its smallest dimen 
sions, was still a long one; and Hugh 
and Margaret laboriously kept up conver- 
sation in a high key across it, conscious 
all the time of being furtively watched by 
a discreet butler and two stealthy giants 
in mourning livery. Hugh thought to 
himself that, if he were Margaret, and if 
he were compelled to eat his meals every 
day with three respectful pairs of eyes 
fixed upon him, he should infallibly go 
out of his senses in less than a week. 

Perhaps she guessed what was passing 
through his mind; for, as soon as they 
were alone, she said, laughing a little, 
“ Those servants are a terrible ordeal to 
me. I found them here when I arrived; 
Mr. Stanniforth had supplied them, with 
the furniture and the carriages and all the 
rest. I am hoping that you will tell me I 
must dismiss at least two of them.” 

“Oh, I don’t think there will be any 
need for that,” answered Hugh. 

“No? So much the worse for me then. 
Shall we go back to the drawing-room 
now, and get our business talk over?” 

Jack Stanniforth’s will was a portentous 
document of the old-fashioned pattern, 
drawn up for him by his father’s lawyers 
and signed by him on his wedding-day. 
The effect of it—there being no child 
born of the marriage — was that, subject 
to the usual restrictions, his widow took a 
life-interest in all his property, real and 
personal; which, together with her settle- 
ments, would give her an income of from 
fourteen to fifteen thousand a year. But 
it took Captain Kenyon some little time 
to state this simple fact. He was a man 
of an orderly and somewhat slowly-moving 
mind; and he thought it incumbent upon 
him to explain the will, clause by clause, 
going into many details which his hearer 
only half understood, and with which it 
is needless that the reader should be wea- 
ried. 

“ Fifteen thousand a year!” ejaculated 
Margaret, with a-sigh, when he had at 
last reached his conclusion ; “ that sounds 
an enormous sum of money.” 

“Well, yes; itis a large sum. Not so 
large as it might have been, if we had not 
been so tied down as to investments; 
still ——” 

* Still, enough to live upon with strict 
economy,” interrupted Margaret, with a 
slight laugh. “ Hugh,” she added sudden- 
ys “do you know what I should like to 
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“ Yes; you would like to give away the 
whole of it to somebody without loss of 
‘ time.” 
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“ Not exactly that; but I should like to 
give Longbourne away; or at least to re- 
store it to its proper owner.” 

“To Mr. Stanniforth, do you mean?” 

“No; to the Brunes. It really belongs 
to them, you know; we have no right to 
the place. Jack felt that very strongly, 
and he did not at all like the idea of com- 
ing to live here. He always used to say 
that Mr. Brune had been deprived of his 
property by an unfair bargain.” 

“Hardly that, I think. Of course it 
was a bit of bad luck forhim. If he had 
held on a little longer, the railway would 
have put him pretty nearly straight, I sup- 
pose; but no one could have foreseen 
that at the time of the sale.” 

Margaret was silent. “ At all events,” 
she said presently, “I want to let him 
have his own back now, if it can be man- 
aged.” 

“ But, my dear Margaret, it cannot pos- 
sibly be managed.” 

“Why not?” 

“For many good reasons; but one of 
them is final. The place is not yours to 
dispose of. I am afraid I must have ex- 
plained matters very stupidly; but the 
fact is that you are only a tenant for 
life.” 

“It is I who was stupid; I ought to 
have listened more attentively. And 
what becomes of Longbourne after my 
death?” 

“Well, then it goes, with the rest of 
the property, to Tom Stanniforth or his 
heirs.” 

“Tom Stanniforth will have more 
money than he will know what to do 
with,” observed Margaret. “I am sure 


‘he would willingly surrender his chance 


of inheriting Longbourne.” 

“TI am not much of a lawyer; but I 
almost doubt whether he could. In any 
case, Mr. Brune would not be very likeiy 
to accept a gift of an estate from a 
stranger; and he could not buy it back. 1 
used to see the elder brother sometimes 
in years gone by; this one I hardly knew; 
but from what I have heard of him, I 
should think he was about the last man in 
the world to whom one could venture to 
propose such a thing.” 

Margaret rose, and walked to the win- 
dow. “Ah, well,” she said, “it was only 
an idea of mine; I scarcely expected to 
be able to carry it out. But, Hugh, I feel 
almost certain of one thing; I shall never 
be able to go on living here.” 

Hugh wrinkled up his forehead, and 
looked distressed. If he had felt free to 
speak out plainly the thought that was in 





his mind, he would have answered, “ I’m 
sure you won’t. Flesh and blood couldn’t 
stand it.” But women are so uncertain, 
and so prone to act upon impulse; and it 
is not always wise or kind to show all the 
sympathy that one may feel. Upon the 
whole, it seemed best to reply, “I 
wouldn't do anything in a hurry, if I were 
you.” 

Margaret went on, as if she had not 
heard him. “It isn’t the solitude that I 
mind; I could be contented enough in a 
little cottage, with a cook and a housemaid 
to look after me; but I was never meant 
to rule over a large establishment. The 
small worries of it suffocate me. One 
would think that a great sorrow, like 
mine, ought to make one indifferent to 
small worries; but somehow or other it 
doesn’t. You would be amused if you 
knew how frightened I am of the ser- 
vants. There is an old housekeeper, a 
Mrs. Prosser, who was here under Mr. 
Brune, and who took care of the house 
all the time that it stood empty, after Mr. 
Stanniforth bought it. I am obliged to 
have an interview with her every morn- 
ing, and she is very respectful and defer- 
ential; but of course she looks upon me 
as an interloper, and she has a way of 
standing with her hands clasped before 
her, turning one thumb slowly over the 
other and staring at me with her little 
black eyes, which makes me so nervous 
that I hardly know what I am saying to 
her.” 

“ Give her the sack.” 

“1 don’t think I shouldever dare. And 
there would be no excuse for sending her 
away either; for, as far as I can judge, 
she is an admirable housekeeper. Be- 
sides, the butler and the coachman are 
quite as bad in their way. Sometimes I 
have thought of entering a sisterhood. 
Would that be very wrong, do you 
think ?” 

“I don’t think it would be wrong,” an- 
swered Hugh slowly; “ but s 

“Yes; 1 know there are a great many 
buts; too many for me to think, except 
in a vague sort of way, of doing such a 
thing as yet. I keep it as a last resource 
—in case-I should find my life quite 
unbearable.” 

Captain Kenyon had risen, and was 
standing beside her at the window now. 

“Oh, Hugh,” she said suddenly, clasp- 
ing her hands round his arm, “ what am I 
todo? Whatam I to do with my life?” 

“* My dear,” he answered, greatly moved 
and full of pity, yet quite unable to ex- 
press what he felt, “how can I tell you? 
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You must have patience. When things 
zo wrong with us, there is nothing for it 
ut patience.” 

After all, it is seldom by speech that a 
sense of sympathy and friendship is con- 
veyed. Perhaps no eloquence could have 
given Margaret more comfort than these 
few words from a friend who was himself 
always patient, always brave, and whose 
life had been full of petty troubles, arising 
for the most part out of the lack of that 
which she found so heavy a burden. 

“T will try,” she said, straightening 
herself up. ‘Only it seems to me that it 
would be so much easier if I were not 
rich. Everybody keeps repeating to me 
that money is such a blessing, and that | 
ought to be so thankful for it; and yet 
what can it do for me? Nothing —abso- 
lutely nothing!” 

“It is at least so far a blessing that it 
brings independence with it.” 

“ But if one does not want to be inde- 
pendent? I am one of those weak peo- 
ple who are born to be subordinates and 
to be told their duty day by day. Is there 
no way in which I could rid myself of this 
enormous income?” 

“I’m afraid not. You see, the will says 
— let me see; where is it? Oh, here — 
‘Trusts.’” And Hugh began reading, in 
a hurried, mumbling voice, “‘To be re- 
ceived by her my said wife for her own 
use and benefit during her life or until 
she shall marry again or until she shall 
sell assign mortgage or charge or other- 
wise incumber the same or attempt so to 
do or shall do or suffer or become sub- 
ject or liable to some act proceeding 
matter or thing whereby the same interest 
dividends and annual produce if payable 
to her absolutely for her life would be- 
come vested in or payable to some other 
person or persons Provided nevertheless 
and cies OO 

“Oh, never mind,” interrupted Marga- 
ret, with a half laugh. “I quite under- 
stand that there is nolegal way out of the 
difficulty.” And she wondered why a 
slight flush had mounted into Hugh’s 
brown cheeks while he had been reading, 
and why he looked so oddly, and was such 
a long time in folding up the big docu- 
ment again. 

How could she tell that he had loved 
her almost from her childhood? How 
could she tell that her marriage to his 
friend had shattered all his hopes and 
day-dreams? How could. she tell that 
that possibility of her re-marriage, con- 
templated as a mere formality by the will, 
was one that, despite poor Hugh’s honest 





efforts to banish it from his mind, was 
forcing its way thither every day and 
every hour? These were secrets which 
Captain Kenyon had hitherto successfully 
kept, and was likely to continue to keep, 
to himself. If, in the depths of his heart, 
he had begun to look forward to some 
remote future time, at which Margaret, 
having read and re-read this dark page of 
her life, might find that the power was 
still in her to open a fresh one, and if he 
had heard with a certain inward exulta- 
tion of her anxiety to be free from that 
wealth which must needs be hers so long 
as she bore the name of Stanniforth, he 
was sincerely ashamed of such thoughts, 
and did his best to stifle them. For he 
had been loved and trusted by the man 
who was dead; he was trusted, and in a 
manner also loved, by the dead man’s 
widow ; and to be guilty of an unspoken 
treachery to either of them was what he 
could not bear without self-reproach. 

But if the tongue is an unruly member, 
the brain is a substance yet more unruly, 
and is wont to assert its independence 
after a specially vexatious fashion when 
it receives direct orders from the will. 
Therefore this conscientious executor 
and compassionate friend was ill at ease, 
and discharged himself of his double 
functions in an awkward, guilty, and half- 
hearted manner. He fancied, at least, 
that he was doing so; as a fact, he could 
hardly have shown greater kindness to 
Margaret than by abstaining, as he did, 
from counsel or consolation, and by lis- 
tening to her in silence while she told 
him of the incidents of her short wedded 
life and of the swift catastrophe which 
had closed it. She shed no tears; she 
had a low, pleasantly modulated voice; 
she talked so calmly that it might almost 
have been the story of another woman’s 
life that she was relating. Pacing by her 
side along the shady lawns, he heard her 
with a mixture of pleasure and pain and 
hopelessness. He knew —though she 
never said so — that he was the first per- 
son to whom she had spoken so openly 
since her husband’s death; he knew that 
she was treating him with a confidence 
which she would not have reposed in her 
father or mother; but this knowledge 
made him neither more sanguine nor less 
remorseful. 

“You will come and see me again 
soon, won’t you?” she asked, when the 
time came for him to bid her good-bye. 
And he answered hurriedly, “Yes; as 
soon as I can —that is, as soon as you 
please. I can almost always get away for 
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a day.now; and you know you can’t give 
me greater pleasure than by sending for 
me whenever you want me.” 

Nevertheless, as he drove away, he 
hoped that no very speedy summons from 
her would reach him. Such advice or as- 
sistance as it was in his power to give her 
would be more easily and safely conveyed 
by letter than by word of mouth, he 
thought; and it even occurred to him 
once or twice to regret that he had not 
effected an exchange to India which had 
been upon the point of arrangement when 
the news of Jack Stanniforth’s death and 
his own appointment as executor had 
caused him to abandon the project. 

On the platform he encountered the 
Bishop of Crayminster, who was on his 
way to hold a series of confirmations in 
neighboring towns, and who hurried up 
to him with trembling hands outstretched. 

“ Ah, my dear Kenyon, my dear friend, 
tnis is a sad meeting! You have been 
with our poor Margaret — poor dear! — 
poordear! How little we anticipated this 
a year ago!” 

The Bishop of Crayminster was a tall, 
thin old. gentleman, with a weak, hand- 
some face, blue eyes, and white hair. He 
spoke habitually in tremulous, lachry- 
mose accents, addressed all men as “ my 
dear friend,” was greatly beloved by the 
clergy of his diocese and commiserated 
by their wives, who asserted that Mrs. 
Winnington ruled him with a rod of iron. 

“I should like much to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with you,” he said, 
casting an imploring glance at his chap- 
lain, who discreetly got into a carriage 
lower down in the train, leaving Hugh to 
enter the empty compartment which had 
been reserved for the bishop. 

“And how did you find her?” asked 
the latter, when the train had begun to 
move. “Sadly altered, I fear: terribly 
shaken and bowed down?” 

“ Well, no,” answered Hugh, “I can’t 
say that she struck me as being exactly 
that. Of course she feels the loneliness 
of her position a good deal, and the — 
the weight of her wealth, you know.” 

“Ah yes, dear me, yes! Riches are in- 
deed a doubtful blessing. But we must 
not repine. Poverty is perhaps a more 
severe trial.” 

“ Perhaps it is.” 

“In some ways—in some ways. I 
don’t know what she will do with herself, 
poor child.” 

“She spoke of entering a sisterhood,” 
Hugh remarked. 

The bishop threw up his white hands 





in dismay. “A sisterhood! Oh, my 
dear friend, I trust you dissuaded her 
from taking so serious a step as that.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think she contemplated it 
very seriously. In time, I dare say, she 
will learn to stand alone; but it comes a 
little hard upon a woman just at first.” 

“It does —it does indeed. Her moth- 
er thinks — of course it is early days yet 
to speak of anything of the kind; but 
mothers will look forward—she thinks 
that dear Margaret may eventually marry 
again. Perhaps we ought to hope that it 
may be so. I doubt whether our dear 
Margaret’s shoulders are broad enough 
to bear the cares of life unaided.” 

“Tf she does marry again, she will be 
delivered from the cares of a large for- 
tune,” said Hugh bluntly. “ Herinterest 
in Stanniforth’s estate terminates with 
her death or re-marriage.” 

“Eh?—really? I don’t think Mrs. 
Winnington — I — er —I did not under- 
stand that. Is it not rather an — unusual 
arrangement?” 

“T believe not at all.” 

“ Ah, well; I am very ignorant of such 
matters —very ignorant. Can this be 
Craybridge already? Well, my dear 
friend, I must bid you good-bye. I trust 
we shall see you in these parts again be- 
fore long. Dear Margaret, I know, leans 
very much upon your help and advice; 
and I am sure you will advise her wisely.” 

The bishop had taken Hugh’s big brown 
hand, and was patting it paternally. “We 
must trust to time and Providence,” he 
said, “and not try overmuch to rule the 
destinies of others. For my own part, I 
ami disposed to be of St. Paul’s mind with 
regard to widows. They are happier if 
they so abide — happier if they so abide.” 

And with that, his lordship descended 
slowly to the platform, and shuffled away 
on his chaplain’s arm. 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. STANNIFORTH’S NEIGHBORS. 


THE venerable city of Crayminster 
stands in a vast hollow. From the neigh- 
boring heights its gabled roofs may be 
seen huddled together in a compact pha- 
lanx round the cathedral towers, having 
changed little in aspect or area in the 
course of the last hundred years or so, 
and having only thrown out here and 
there an outpost in the shaps of a de- 
tached suburban villa. The slow-flowing 
Cray intersects the town and winds down 
the long valley, through water-meadows 
where cattle crop the rich grass, and over 
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which:light mists usually hang in summer 
and cold fogs in winter. The valley of 
the Cray does not indeed bear a high 
character for salubrity, and the strangers 
who are attracted to Crayminster by the 
fame of its ancient cathedral seldom carry 
away with them a favorable impression of 
the surrounding district. For when, hav- 
ing duly admired the Lady-chapel, de- 
scended into the crypt, and climbed the 
tower, they escape from the hands of the 
verger into those of the flyman, the lat- 
ter, whose generic instinct leads him to 
shirk up-hill work, commonly suggests to 
them a nice drive along one of the excel- 
lent turnpike roads which leave the town 
either by the eastern or western gate, and 
pass through mile after mile of flat, fer- 
tile, and monotonous country, where 
sleepy silence reigns, where there are but 
few habitations, and those of an unpre- 
tending and eminently unpicturesque or- 
er. 

But if, instead of following these rather 
dreary thoroughfares, they were to strike 
off due north or due south, they would 
find themselves almost immediately in a 
higher, healthier region — a region of low, 
rolling hills and leafy coverts, a region of 
hop-gardens and waving cornfields and 
frequent hamlets, diversified by glimpses 
of park lands and old timber —for prop- 
erties do not run to any great size herea- 
bouts, and the squirearchy rules in force 
—a region rich in pleasant mansions 
and substantial, prosperous-looking farm- 
houses. 

Near the high-road, some two miles be- 
yond Longbourne, is a long, low edifice, 
which can hardly be said to come under 
either of the above denominations. The 
paddocks which surround it could not, by 
any stretch of courtesy, be made to do 
duty for a park; adjoining it are barns 
and ricks and a large strawyard, while the 
sunny slope of the hill behind it is occu- 
pied by a well-filled orchard in the place 
of terraces and shrubberies. These and 
other indications sufficiently show its ten- 
ant to be a farmer; but, on the other 
hand, the house itself has an air of com- 
fort and refinement somewhat above the 
aspirations of an ordinary yeoman. This 
house, known as Broom Leas Court, had 
at the time with which we are concerned 
been for a good many years owned by 
Mr. Neville Brune, and inhabited by him 
and his numerous family. It would be 
difficult to give an accurate description of 
it. It had been constructed bit by bit as 
occasion had seemed to require, and as 
funds to pay the builder had been forth- 





coming, and was a complete architectural 
jumble. Here was a fragment of the orig- 
inal structure, with gables, overhanging 
upper story, latticed casements and black 
beams upon plaster of a yellowish-white 
tinge; there a modern bay, with French 
windows opening upon the lawn; every 
kind of building material seemed to have 
been employed, brick in one place, stone 
in another, stucco in a third; over all 
was a mantle of ivy, of swaying Virginia- 
creeper and clematis. 

A great deal of money had been spent, 
first and last, upon the creation of this 
queer domicile, for Neville Brune had the 
family incapacity for doing anything cheap- 
ly, and the family dislike to being worried 
by small economical details. With the 
fortune which he had inherited from his 
father —a very respectable one for a 
younger son—he had purchased and 
stocked the Broom Leas farm; there he 
had dwelt ever since, and there, to all ap- 
pearance, he was now likely to end his 
days. 

A gentleman who adopts farming as a 
trade is, by common consent, only a step 
removed from the proverbial fool who 
chooses to be his own lawyer; and Nev- 
ille Brune’s friends and neighbors, who 
were acquainted with his hereditary fail- 
ings, smiled and shook their heads when 
they heard after what fashion he proposed 
to make his living. A considerable time, 
however, elapsed, during which he lived, 
not extravagantly, yet with a certain care- 
less profusion of expenditure, and if he 
did not make his fortune, neither did he 
figure in the Gazette. Then he married 
Miss Boulger, the daughter of a rich 
banker, and began those building opera- 
tions which were long the delight of his 
life, and which were renewed intermit- 
tently, year after year, to meet the require- 
ments of a rapidly increasing family. It 
was rumored that Mr. Brune was getting 
into difficulties, when his elder brother 
and his father-in-law died suddenly within 
a few days of one another. Either of these 
events might have been expected to con- 
vert him into a much richer man, but it 
so happened that neither of them did pro- 
duce that desirable effect, for the old 
banker bequeathed to his daughter a thou- 
sand pounds, her mother’s jewels, and 
nothing more; and Mr. Brune the elder, 
who had been a very eccentric and expen- 
sive personage, living much in foreign 
countries, and squandering money through 
every channel whereby money can be 
squandered, left his affairs in such inex- 
tricable confusion, and his estate so heav- 
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ily encumbered, that Longbourne seemed 
likely to prove a white elephant to the 
heir. It was always Neville Brune’s way 
to make up his mind quickly, after holding 
counsel with himself and with nobody else. 
He saw clearly that neither he nor his son 
would ever be able to live at Longbourne. 
To letit wouid be a mere protracting of 
misery and putting off of the evil-day: 
moreover, he wanted ready money badly. 
He therefore determined to offer the place 
for sale, and it was immediately snapped 
up by Mr. Stanniforth. 

No sooner had this decisive act been ac- 
complished than there arose up to heaven 
such a weeping and wailing from the nu- 
merous collateral Brunes, to whom Long- 
bourne had ever been as the Palladium to 
the Trojans, that the luckless head of the 
family was like to have been deafened by 
the din of it. Uncle John and Uncle 
James, Aunt Harriet and Aunt Elizabeth, 
not to mention a host of cousins far and 
near, all wrote to say that they could find 
no words adequate to express their hor- 
ror of the sacrilege which had been com- 
mitted. Sooner would they have starved, 
sooner would they have united their own 
small means and purchased the estate be- 
tween them, than that it should have 
passed into the hands of astranger. And, 
great as had been the wrath of these 
worthy people at the outset, it was natu- 
rally increased tenfold when that windfall 
of the Crayminster and Craybridge rail- 
way went to swell the already overflowing 
money-bags of the infamous Stanniforth. 
Then it was that the insane —the inde- 
cent precipitancy of Neville’s conduct 
cried aloud for denunciation. Then it 
was that Aunt Elizabeth, in an eloquent 
and breathless letter, drew a parallel be- 
tween her nephew and Esau, and pre- 
dicted that his ill-gotten gains would pros- 
per no better than those of Ananias. Nor, 
unhappily, was, it only by reproaches from 
without that the delinquent was made to 
feel the heinousness of his guilt. Mrs. 
Brune, who had once been pretty and fond 
of society, who had always detested a ru- 
ral life, and had consoled herself through 
long years of monotony with an undefined 
expectation of one day escaping from it, 
considered that she had a strong case 
againstdestiny. Being blessed with high 
principles and a fine sense of duty, she 
could not breathe a word reflecting upon 
the memory of her father, and for the 
same unexceptionable reasons she re- 
frained from bringing railing accusations 
against her husband; but neither princi- 
ple nor duty forbade her to sigh over the 
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loss of Longbourne, and accordingly her 
life became, so to speak, one protracted 
sigh. She had long wanted a grievance, 
and now that she had got one, she did not 
stint herself in the indulgence of it. Never 
a day passed without some reference 
being made by her to the fallen fortunes 
of the Brunes. Her children were taught 
to regard themselves as despoiled, and 
the Stanniforths as their despoilers; and 
her husband, who would fain have allowed 
the whole matter to pass into the category 
of those misfortunes which, being irrepa- 
rable, are best not talked about, was soon 
driven to recognize the impracticability of 
such acourse. Mrs. Brune was a weak, 
plaintive, and disappointed woman, much 
given to religious exercises and to break- 
fasting in bed. Her health was bad, and so 
perhaps was her temper; but as the latter 
defect did not manifest itself in any of the 
recognized fashions, she passed pretty 
generally for a martyr, and was as much 
commiserated as she was respected by 
the entire parish. 

From all this it will be seen that the 
world had not gone altogether well with 
Neville Brune, but he was not one of 
those who cry out when they are hurt, 
nor had any one ever heard him complain 
of his luck. Acquaintance with disap- 
pointment had not soured his strong and 
sweet nature, but had bred in him a dis- 
position to make the best of things, an 
increased enjoyment of the woods and 
fields, and a kindly humor which was not 
always understood by those of his own 
household. It had not been without a 
sharp struggle that he had brought himself 
to part with the old home where he had 
been born, and where the happiest years 
of his life had been spent; but of this he 
had said nothing. Only—unlike Mrs. 
Brune, who, through the long period 
during which Longbourne had remained 
untenanted, had loved to wander among 
its silent paths and gardens like a peri at 
the gates of Paradise —he had never 
once’set foot upon the property since it 
had ceased to be his. At the time when 
this story opens he was a small, spare, 
wiry man of forty or thereabouts, dark- 
complexioned and a trifle stern of aspect, 
as his father had been before him, but by 
no means stern of character. He had a 
trick of looking straight into the face of 
any person whom he’might be addressing, 
which sometimes gave offence, and which 
was certainly rather embarrassing, for his 
grey eyes were as keen as a hawk’s; but, 
in truth, he meant no offence by this 
practice. At people whom he disliked — 
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there, were not many such — he avoided 
looking at all. 

One day, shortly after that on which 
Hugh Kenyon had paid his first visit to 
Longbourne, Mr. Brune came in late for 
luncheon. This was a most unusual 
event, for at Broom Leas punctuality was 
a duty rigidly inculcated and practised, 
and a number of small heads were turned 
inquisitively towards the master of the 
house as he took his seat at the end of 
the long table. 

“I will give you all three shots apiece,” 
he said, “and bet you a big apple that 
you don’t guess where I have been this 
morning.” 

“Oh, Neville,” murmured Mrs. Brune 
plaintively, “do let the children eat their 
dinner.” 

“* My dear, I feel sure that you need be 
under no apprehension of their failing to 
do that. Lut suspense is bad for diges- 
tion, I dare say. Will you make a guess 
yourself?” 

“T am not curious,” said Mrs. Brune 
languidly. 

“Still, you are susceptible of astonish- 
ment, and I am confident that I shall 
astonish you when I say that I have been 
at Longbourne.” 

A slightly incredulous murmur ran 
round the table, starting with Walter the 
eldest boy, who was at home for the holi- 
days, and ending with Geoffrey, a young 
gentleman in his third year, who cried 
“Oh, oh!” from a precocious tendency 
to shout with the majority. Mrs. Brune 
straightened herself in her armchair, and 
gathered her shawl about her with a quick, 
nervous movement. 

“Has that woman gone away, then?” 
she asked. 

“On the contrary, that woman is mak- 
ing up her mind to settle down at Long- 
bourne, and it was she who took me up 
to the house.” 

“Upon what pretence ?” 

“ ] ought not to have said that she took 
me. I walked up with her of my own 
accord, and a very pleasant walk it was. 
To avoid future unpleasantness, Ellinor, 
I may as well confess at once that I have 
fallen in love with that woman.” 

Mrs. Brune laughed a little, in a forced, 
perfunctory way. She had a notion that 
her husband often intended to be funny, 
and that, though he failed to amuse her, 
it was her duty to make some polite ac- 
knowledgment of his efforts. 

“I met her,’ Mr. Brune went on, “at 
the church door. I wanted to see Lang- 





ters, and feeling pretty sure that he would 
be reading complines or nones, or what- 
ever itis ——” 

**T suppose you mean matins ?” 

“TI suppose I do. Feeling sure that 
something of the kind would be going on, 
I went down to the church, and there, 
sure enough, I heard his voice murmuring 
melodiously within. So I sat in the porch 
till he came out in his cassock and biretta, 
accompanied by a tall lady in widow’s 
weeds, who had one of the most interest- 
ing faces I have ever seen in my life. I 
stated my business while she stood read- 
ing the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
and then, as Langley didn’t introduce me, 
I made bold to introduce myself.” 

“ Really, Neville!” cried Mrs. Brune 
in a tone of great vexation, “ you are like 
nobody else in the world. How extraor- 
dinary she must have thought it of you!” 

“Perhaps she did; but, if so, she was 
well-bred enough to disguise her feelings, 
and to behave as though it gave her pleas- 
ure to meet me. We walked away to- 
gether quite amicably, and were fast 
friends in less than ten minutes.” 

“* But what induced you to go up to the 
house with her?” 

“ The pleasure of talking to her, I sup- 
pose. I dare say you would have been 
equally weak in my place.” 

“] should certainly not have entered 
Longbourne as the guest of that woman. 
I shall always feel that Longbourne no 
more belongs to the Stanniforths than — 
than Lorraine does to the Germans.” 

“ You will be interested in hearing that 
that is precisely her own view of the case. 
She told me so, blushing and looking as 
much ashamed of herself as if she had 
picked my pocket. Really, Ellinor, she 
has strong claims of various kinds upon 
your sympathy.” 

Mrs. Brune shook her head decisively. 
“T could never feel sympathy with any 
one bearing the name of Stanniforth,” 
she declared. 

“Why not? Here is a woman who not 
only attends matins and sends down a 
cartload of flowers to decorate the altar, 
but confesses her sins with every appear- 
ance of sincere remorse. Are we to be 
so inconsistent to all Christian principles 
as to refuse her forgiveness? Her sin, if 
you come to think of it, is not an unpar- 
donable one; it only consists in her being 
the daughter-in-law of a man who once 
bought some property of mine and paid 
me my own price for it. Seriously, Elli- 
nor, I want you to be kind to this poor 
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to think of her living all alone in that 

reat barrack, and trying to put a good 
ace upon it too. It would bea real act 
of charity if you would call upon her. 
And, in point of fact, 1 have promised 
that you will do so.” 

The silence that followed this announce- 
ment was broken by a small childish 
voice, which asked, — 

“Papa, does Longbourne belong to 
Mrs. Stanniforth?” 

“To the best of my belief it does, Nel- 
lie. Anyhow it will be her home for the 
rest of her life, most likely.” 

“Then 7 won’t go and see her,” de- 
clared the young lady emphatically. And 
Walter, with his mouth full of tart, 
growled out, “ Hear, hear, Nellie!” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr. 
Brune, “you are a pretty set of young 
mutineers. I have a great mind to order 
the whole tribe of you up to Longbourne 
this very afternoon. After this I suppose 
I must expect nothing less than a flat re- 
fusal from your mother.” 

“ Of course, Neville,” said Mrs. Brune, 
“if you tell me to leave cards I must 
obey you; but I do think it will look very 
odd. You never consider what people 
will say.” 

“ Not very much, I confess.” 

“I always thought,” Mrs. Brune con- 
tinued, “ that you did not wish me to visit 
strangers. During all these years that 
the bishop has been at Crayminster we 
have never called upon Mrs. Winnington, 
though everybody else in the county has; 
and to thrust ourselves upon their daugh- 
ter now—under the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case too — does seem 
to me unnecessary, to say the least of it. 
As to my being kind to her, that is non- 
sense. She has plenty of friends, and 
needs no kindness from me. Probably 
she thinks she would do mea kindness 
in receiving me.” 

“T ‘assure you she is not a born idiot.” 

“J don’t see how you can possibly tell 
what she may be. Besides I must say | 
should hardly have expected that. she 
would wish for visitors yet, considering 
that her husband has not been dead a 
year.” 

“ My dear Ellinor, I am not asking you 
to pay a formal visit, still less to leave 
cards at the door. What I wanted you 
to do was to go in a neighborly way, and 
try to be of some comfort to a fellow- 
creature, who perhaps has not so many 
friends as youcredit her with. However, 
I have not the gift of persuasiveness, and 
I see I had better leave you to Langley, 
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who is coming up to dinner, and who will 
probably use his ghostly authority, over 
you in the matter. Come along, Miss 
Nell.” 

And Mr. Brune rose and left the table, 
Nellie, a sturdy little brown-haired maid- 
en, toddling after him with the important 
air which beseemed ber father’s chosen 
companion and the only girl out of a fam- 
ily of ten. 

Mr. Brune had not erred in attributing 
to Mr. Langley an influence more power- 
ful than he could hope to exercise. The 
rector of Longbourne was a gentleman 
who took himself very seriously, and who, 
as a natural consequence, was accepted 
at his own valuation by the majority of 
his flock. The female portion of it, in 
particular, looked up to him with an un- 
questioning faith and devotion which may 
have been called forth in part by his pale, 
smooth-shaven face, his stooping figure 
and his reputation for asceticism, but 
which was doubtless also due to the 
blameless integrity of his life, and to the 
known fact that he spent three-fourths of 
his income upon his church and upon the 
poor. When he mentioned his new pa- 
rishioner emphatically as one whom it 
was a privilege to know, Mrs. Brune ca- 
pitulated without a protest, murmuring 
that it would give her great pleasure to 
make Mrs. Stanniforth’s acquaintance. 
Accordingly she walked over to Long- 
bourne the following day, accompanied 
by the recalcitrant Nellie, and confessed 
on her return that she had found her 
neighbor a very quiet and ladylike per- 
son. “.A little cold and reserved in man- 
ner perhaps, but that was far better than 
rushing into the opposite extreme, as I 
was half afraid from your description of 
her, Neville, that she would do. If she 
had begun about the question of her title 
to be where she is, I hardly know how I 
could have answered her; but I am glad 
to say that she had the good taste not to 
refer to the subject.” 

It was in this somewhat unpromising 
fashion that the foundation was laid of 
an intimacy between the houses of Long- 
bourne and Broom Leas which lasted 
throughout the lives of their respective 
occupants. Mrs. Brune did not, it is true, 
at once accord her friendship to the new- 
comer: she tolerated her; and that, ac- 
cording to her lights, was of itself no 
small concession. But of the children 
Margaret made a prompt and facile con- 
quest. It was agreed among these young 
people that the resentment which they 
were bound to harbor against the whole 
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Stanniforth family should not be extended 
to this alien, who was not by birth one of 
the proscribed race, and whose personal 
amiability took forms difficult to resist. 
They soon found out that they were wel- 
come in her house at all hours of the day, 
and needed but little persuasion to con- 
vert her gardens into a playground. She 
let them come and go as they pleased, 
sometimes looking on at their games, 
sometimes taking part in them, and being 
always ready to act as arbitrator and ref- 
eree in those disputes which sports of all 
kinds are apt to engender, be the players 
young or old. Andthen no one could tell 
airy-tales with so leisurely, serious, and 
convincing an air as she did. One day 
Walter announced gravely that he had 
discovered a simple solution of certain 
family difficulties. 

“When I am grown up,” he said, “1 
shall marry Mrs. Stanniforth; and then 
we will all live at Longbourne together.” 

“ That is such an admirable plan,” Mr. 
Brune remarked, “that I cannot think 
how your mother has failed to hit upon it 
before this. You have obtained the lady’s 
consent, I presume?” 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” Walter re- 
plied confidently. “I told her about it, 
and she said she would have to take a lit- 
tle time to consider of it. She'll have a 

ood ten years, you see, to think it over 
in; or, perhaps, we might make it eight 
—_. I don’t want to marry before I 
eave Oxford, though.” 

“Walter,” said Mrs. Brune, “ you ought 
not to talk nonsense upon such a subject 
as that to Mrs. Stanniforth; it is very 
thoughtless of you. I don’t know where 
you children get your want of considera- 
tion for the feelings of others from. I am 
sure you do not inherit it from me.” 

“The inference,” remarked Mr. Brune, 
“jis unavoidable. Still, a capacity for bet- 
ter things will crop up occasionally even 
in the worst of us; and to prove it, I mean 
to go up to Longbourne this afternoon 
and meet Mrs. Winnington at five o’clock 
tea; and I shall make an excuse for you, 
Ellinor. I need not point out to you what 
that implies ; for you know how I love five 
o’clock tea — not to speak of Mrs. Win- 
nington.” 

The truth is that Mrs. Winnington had 
not contrived, and probably had not en- 
deavored, to make herself beloved by the 
Brunes. She was a person of the tine-lady 
type, common enough twenty years or so 
ago, but now rapidly becoming extinct. 
Of a commanding presence, and with the 
remains of considerable beauty, she was 





always dressed handsomely and in bright, 
decided colors ; she carried a gold-mount- 
ed double eye-glass, through which she 
was accustomed to survey inferior mortals 
with amusing impertinence; while, in 
speaking to them, her voice assumed a 
drawl so exaggerated as to render her 
valuable remarks almost unintelligible at 
times. These little graces of manner had 
doubtless come to her from a study of the 
best models, for she went a good deal 
into the fashionable world at that time; 
but, in addition to these, she possessed 
a complacent density and an unfeigned 
self-confidence which were all her own, 
and which would probably have sufficed 
at any epoch, and under any circumstan- 
ces, to render her at once as disagreeable 
and as contented a woman as could have 
been found under the sun, 

Whether because she resented the 
slight put upon her by the Brunes in 
that they had never seen fit to call at the 
Palace, or because she had an inkling that 
their pride surpassed her own vain-glory, 
she made up her mind to snub them; and 
when Mrs. Winnington made up her mind 
to any course of action, it was usually 
carried through with a will. The plain- 
ness with which these worthy folks were 
given to understand that, in her opinion, 
they were no better than country bump- 
kins, and the mixture of patronage and 
insolence with which she bore herself 
towards them, were in their way inimita- 
ble. There are some people muagnani- 
mous enough, or indifferent enough, to 
smile at such small discourtesies; and 
probably the former owner of Longbourne 
was more amused than angry when he 
was informed that the house had been a 
positive pig-stye before it had been put in 
order, and that Mrs. Winnington really 
could not imagine how any one had found 
it possible to live in such a place. But 
Mrs. Brune, who was more irritable, trem- 
bled with suppressed wrath at the con- 
temptuous allusions which were frequent- 
ly made in her presence to “ bankers, and 
brewers, and people of that class;” and, 
indeed, it is not likely that friendly rela- 
tions could long have been maintained 
between Broom Leas and Longbourne if 
Mrs. Winnington had not, fortunately, 
been due in Scotland early in September. 

What Mrs. Stanniforth thought of the 
cavalier manner in which her new friends 
had been treated it was not easy to say 
She never attempted to check or soften 
down her mother’s rude speeches ; for she 
had not that exasperating quality which 
is known as tact, and she was probably 
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aware that by no amount of stirring can 
oil and vinegar be made to mix. Also 
she loved her mother (“The Lord knows 
why!” said Mr. Brune, who had observed 
this phenomenon); and it may have been 
that she was a little blind to the defects of 
that unamiable lady. However, Mrs. 
Winnington departed for Scotland to pay 
a round of visits to various aristocratic 
friends; and then all went smoothly 
again. 

Mr. Langley was much pleased by the 
amicable spirit in which the new lady of 
the manor had been received by her near- 
est neighbors. He had been interested 
in Margaret as a doctor is interested in a 
difficult case; he had perceived that com- 
pany and occupation were the medicines 
of which she stood chiefly in need, and he 
had at first hardly seen how or whence 
these two alteratives were to be obtained. 
But the companionship of the Brune chil- 
dren had seemed in a great measure to 
supply the first want, and he had himself 
been able to satisfy the second by an am- 
ple provision of parish work, so soon as 
he had found that the patient had apti- 
tudes that way. He thought she was 
doing very nicely now, and would soon be 
convalescent. 

In truth, however, she was not doing so 
well, either in mind or in body, as Mr. 
Langley and others supposed. When she 
was alone —and she was a great deal 
alone —she was listless and miserable ; 
she slept badly and had little appetite; 
and no sooner had the autumn set in with 
chilly winds and rain than she caught a 
cold, which settled on her chest and kept 
her in bed for a week. 

It was at this juncture that Hugh 
Kenyon, who, throughout the summer, 
had been inventing one excuse after an- 
other to defer his second visit to Long- 
bourne, reappeared upon the scene, and 
was frightened out of his wits by the 
change in Margaret’s aspect. He found 
her lying upon the sofa, looking flushed 
and feverish, and coughing at every other 
word, and was horrified to hear that she 
had not yet thought it necessary to call 
in a doctor. Shortly afterwards it was 
known in Crayminster and the vicinity 
that Mrs. Stanniforth had been ordered to 
the Riviera for the winter, and would start 
immediately. Hugh had remembered 
that the Winningtons were a consumptive 
family, and had been seized with a panic 
which had found relief in prompt action. 
By mere force of will, and in spite of 
Margaret’s protestations, he carried her 
off to London, and took her to see an 
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eminent specialist, by whom his fears 
were to some extent confirmed. Then 
he wrote to Mrs. Winnington to come 
back from Scotland instantly; and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, telegraphed to 
Nice to. secure suitable rooms. Mrs. 
Winnington arrived from the Highlands 
in no very good humor, and informed 
Hugh in so many words that there was 
such a thing as over-officious friendship; 
but when she heard the doctor’s report, 
she said no more, but packed up her 
trunks, and prepared to accompany her 
daughter once more to the Continent. 
Hugh took first leave, and travelled with 
the ladies to their destination. 

“ After all,’ said Mrs. Brune, with un- 
wonted charity, “there must be some good 
in that horrid vulgar woman. I should 
have imagined her utterly heartless and 
devoid of all maternal affection; but I 
suppose I must have judged her too 
harshly.” 

“We are all of us too prone to judge 
our neighbors harshly,” her husband re- 
marked ; “but I don’t think that, in my 
moments of bitterest injustice towards 
Mrs. Winnington, I should ever have 
suspected her of being the sort of old 
woman to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean, Neville,” 
said Mrs. Brune. “ Mrs. Winnington is 
not an old woman, and ” 

“ And Mrs. Stanniforth is not a goose ? 
Well, I don’t know. If ever you find me 
deliberately spending a winter in the south 
in such company as she has chosen, I 
will give you leave to call me a goose, at 
all events.” 








From The Spectator. 
THE ART OF LIFE, 


“IL faut traiter notre vie comme nous 
traitons nos écrits ; mettre en accord, en 
harmonie, le commencement, le milieu, et 
la fin,” is a maxim of Joubert’s which 
suggests, first, the question what Joubert 
meant by harmony; and secondly, how 
far that harmony can be introduced into 
the bustling, discordant life that is the 
fate of most people. As man advances 
towards old age, some harmony — of pur- 
pose at least — becomes of vital impor- 
tance, if we do not wish to lay up for 
ourselves a horde of despondent and 
irritating reflections. In childhood, life 
is all chaos. Our thoughts have no spe- 
cial channel to which they naturally tend ; 








our actions spring from a multitude of 
tendencies that for the moment seem of 
equal importance. The child refuses to 
be trammelled, and rejects the idea that 
there are limits to the ultimate possibili- 
ties that lie before him. “I intend to do 
that some day,” and “TI, too, shall attain 
to that coveted end,” are the thoughts of 
children. They are in embryo; what may 
not come out a it? Love is the brooding 
angel, and happiness is to be the form 
that chaos will take. So youth lives in 
the immediate moment, rejoicing that life 
as yet has not taken its definite form, — 
that there are still materials out of which 
its future can be moulded to its will. It 
may yet be that we shall wake up to find 
ourselves princes and princesses ; circum- 
stance and character our obedient sub- 
jects. Little does childhood realize that 
an inevitable destiny is moulding its life. 
It does not stay to work that out, —it is 
too anxious to take part in a drama in 
which it is both author and actor. To 
some, conscious awakening never comes, 
They continue to be surprised that things 
do not turn out as they intended. They 
never learn to associate means with ends. 
They cannot understand that a certain 
course of action must, by the law of its 
nature, tend to produce certain conse- 
quences. It is not that they expect fairy 
intervention, but they have never learned 
the lesson that all nature is harmonious 
to itself. As in physical nature matter 
has its laws, so in spiritual and moral 
nature the laws of mind are inexorable. 
That the reaping shall follow upon the 
sowing is both the bane and support of 
human action. We are not gods, with a 
power of creation, but neither are we the 
playthings of a blind chance. With open 
eyes man moulds his destiny, from his 
birth to his death. As childhood passes 
away, the need and the beauty of harmo- 
nious action increase. It is a link with 
the eternal mind, and part of the chain 
that begins and ends again in eternity. 
So far as our actions are the expression 
of the best possible for us, so far are we 
weaving that chain of harmony. As we 
fall out of tune we produce a discord, 
which will not only affect our own lives, 
but will confuse the sense of harmony in 
others, and leave its mark throughout our 
circle. Each life has its own chord, 
which it has to complete. It can be left 
uncompleted, but we can complete no 
other. Thoughts, words, and actions 
should make up one perfect whole. 
Hence, the sense of pain produced by all 
incongruities and want of proportion in 
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lives. It is the break in harmony which 
causes the shock that arises from capri- 
ciousness of any kind in our relations 
with each other. Caprice in ourselves 
argues a mind that cannot grasp a subject 
as a whole. Caprice in others is a series 
of shocks administered to our moral sys- 
tem. We are following out one line of 
thought with respect to our friends, and 
suddenly there comes a break in the con- 
tinuity. It may arouse interest, but it is 
the interest that springs from studying a 
disease. Caprice is never beautiful, and 
it always implies a want of depth in the 
character. Itis one of the childish qual- 
ities that become unendurable in man- 
hood, and the character that has it for an 
element, fails in the highest sense of 
beauty. — 

Our surroundings, too, should be har- 
monious with our life. It is not neces- 
sary to sound the same notes to produce 
harmony. The word implies blending, 
but it almost. forbids repetition. Nature 
is the great teacher. Her meansand ends 
are consistent with each other. Nature 
understands too well the art of harmony 
to attempt impossibilities. She is always 
up to the mark, but she does not overstep 
herself. Where the soil will not grow 
lilies and roses, she contents herself with 
daisies ; but left to herself, she will always 
cover man’s mistakes with a carefully 
spun shroud. It is to learn this lesson 
more perfectly, that in later life we are 
drawn away from mankind, to live with 
nature. A fuller growth takes place when 
we feel ourselves in unison with all we 
see, and when intercourse with nature 
restores in us the balance that human 
conflict has destroyed. Life in great cit- 
ies is inimical to harmony. The clash of 
interests is too fierce, and those who live 
much in great centres of human effort 
cannot sustain the sense of harmony, un- 
less they come away for a time. The 
form and manner of modern society in- 
crease the difficulty. The multitude of 
acquaintances, and the little time given to 
each, make intercourse necessarily broken 
and unharmonious. Conversation takes 
the form of epigram, and each sentence 
must be cast into such a form as not nec- 
essarily to demand a second for its com- 
pletion. By degrees, our thoughts follow 
our words, and each opinion becomes 
rounded and finished off to fit into each 
question that may arise. Nothing can be 
viewed as a whole, — we are too near to 
its details. So near are we in great cities, 
that it is almost impossible not to take 
each detail for the whole. Then arises 
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irritation, from the sense of the unfitness 
of each separate opinion expressed to 
bear the structure of our whole line of 
thought. We have uttered an epigram, 
but we have not stated our judgment as it 
really is. Todo that requires time and 
opportunity, which society, neglectful of 
the individual, in its care for the whole, 
cannot afford to any one of its members. 
The utterance, unfathered and without 
offspring, must stand or fall by itself, 
while we may be thankful if we are not 
through it labelled, and placed in a pigeon- 
hole to which we are as foreign as a dove 
to a hawk’s nest. Then it is that we fall 
back for consolation upon ourselves as a 
whole. No doubt, that judgment which, 
in its bare statement, sounds so incongru- 
ous to what we feel, has a root in us some- 
where. It fits in with something else in 
our character. We have defended the 
action of the Irish tenant to-day through 
the same line of thought which obliges 
us to sympathize with the Irish landlord 
to-morrow. After all, if words go for 
much, they do not stand for all.” That 
from which they spring is our real selves, 
and it is that which must be made harmo- 
nious as a whole. 

Harmony in the lives of different indi- 
viduals must necessarily take a different 
expression. To find out the special chord 
and sound it perfectly, is what gives su- 
preme interest to human life. It should 
enter equally into the smallest as well as 
the greatest actions. It makes each ac- 
tion important in itself, as a note which 
goes to make up the music of the whole. 
It does not preclude versatility, for a ver- 
satile character may, like a Tarantala 
dance in music, be harmonious to itself. 
The sense of harmony restores the pro- 
portion between the ideal and the practi- 
cal, it tests one by the other; while in its 
nature it is progressive, and consequently 
satisfying. As there must be no abrupt 
ending to harmonious sound, so chance 
and caprice must as far as possible be 
banished from our lives. Harmony adds 
a dignity to what would otherwise be mere 
struggling against adverse circumstances. 
As life goes on, the force must be gradu- 
ally gathered in, and concentrated upon 
some main thread. We must cease to be 
children playing with our materials, we 
must use them to build up the houses in 
which we are to dwell. ‘To be grown up, 
means that we have come to enjoy the 
grown-up tastes of order, balance, and 
proportion. We have come to recognize 
our gift of judgment, but at the same time 
we realize that to foster or suppress the 
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germs he already possesses is in the 
power of man alone. If the horizon is 
narrower than in early life, it is also clear- 
er. The mists of morning are dispersed, 
and it may be that the mountains that 
bar our way are discovered at our very 
feet. But if itis not given to us to as- 
cend their heights, it is given to us to 
dwell in the valleys that run up into the 
heart of those great hills. We can rev- 
erence those who scale their rocky sides, 
but we can also rejoice in our own small 
piece of God’s heritage. It is possible 
to make that so fair and perfect, by mak- 
ing our lives harmonious in quiet accord 
with our circumstances, that those who 
come across us will be soothed and re- 
freshed by the sense of that harmony of 
which we ourselves, perhaps, are only 
dimly conscious. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SOLILOQUIUM FRATRIS ROGERI BACONIS. 


ANNO DOMINI 1292: 
(Being the tenth year of his imprisonment). 


IL 
O Day! if it be day, —O Night! if night, 
On my sepulchral lamp I waste my sight, 
And if this form be mine I scarcely know 
aright. 
II. 
Cold bones of finger-shadows on the wall 
Life’s changeful motive powers alone re- 
call, — 
Now, trembling—raised in prayer — now, 
when they droop or fall. 
III. 
The clergy’s evil life, when I proclaimed, 
My labors for man’s progress were defamed 
As Devil-instil’d Black Art—and the pope’s 
ear they claim’d. 
IV. 
I bear his lasting frown, which chains me 
here, 
With food scarce fit, or a too scanty cheer ; 
My bed a wooden bench, more like a dead 
man’s bier. 
Vv. 
And yet, th’ o’ercharg’d jars of th’ illumin’d 


min 
Work free as beams of heaven or ocean’s 


wind, 
Which nothing less than Death—if Death 
himself can bind, 


VI. 

Something forever thrills the pregnant dark, 
Wherein my spirit seems a germ or spark ; 
Invisible currents pass—I feel, but cannot 

, mark, 
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VII. 
The darkness oft ferments—a gleam ap- 
pears ! 
Earth’s mainspring works, confused thro 
human tears : 
I know what must be found—but also the 
long years, 


? 


VIII. 
They creep, and creep, o’er life’s death- 
sanded shore, 
In triumphs, heart-breaks, sleep, and wild 
seas’ roar; 
Plans for new Babylons, — wrecks of all things 
built of yore. 


IX, 
Crowd upon crowd, that, ever struggling, 
runs ; 
Myriads of new-born lives ’midst skeletons ; 
Fresh wonders under foot, as wondrous as new 
suns, 


x. 

Oh, could I once but touch, or faintly see, 
Or clearly dream of things I feel must be, 
The secret might be gained of nature’s mas- 

tery. 


xi. 
But in monastic walls of flesh confined, 
Our sun hath burst not yet all buds of mind, 
Which bloom in hope alone, not knowing 
what’s designed, 


XII. 
I would be far —be first, in man’s advance ; 
But when my hand was thrust beyond my 
trance, 
Parhelion * smote to earth the fool of Thought’s 
Romance. 


XIII. 
He, in his palace, Hell’s and Heaven’s keys 
bears ; 
Sane and insane, he smiles, scoffs, yet half 
fears, 
Taunting me with dark spells for weighing 
and measuring spheres, 


XIV. 
Yet, nathless, far-off stars could I bring near 
My prison grating ; make fused metals veer, 
By quickening Nature’s course, and infant 
gold appear. 


XV. 
Heaven’s planets’ constant influence on our 
earth, 
And thence on man (clear as the laws of 
birth) 
We may watch, note, and calculate our life’s 
full worth, 


* The pope, or mock-sun (Nicholas III.) who or- 
dered Friar Bacon’s imprisonment. 





XVI. 
Things shall be found, made, miracled (so 
seeming) 
By men who starve ’midst laughter at their 
scheming, 
And the world grow more proud from their 
stupendous dreaming. 


XVII. 
Men shall fly through the clouds, with steer- 
ing sails ; 
Work factories by tides; weigh stars by 
scales ; 
In earth, air, sea, new powers séeep till man’s 
rod prevails. 


XVIII. 
Heat shall preclude smoke’s birth, and broad 
housetops 
Bear things more beautiful than hard street 
shops, — 
Groves, gardens, aviaries, orchards, or serial 
crops. 


XIX, 
I pray the Lord Christ’s pardon, having 
found 
Something perhaps I should not, under- 
round ; 
But human good and ill the mind alone can 
bound. 


xX. 
If it shall change the arms, force, Art of 
War, 
Extremes will come, and end the bloody jar, 
And my space-wandering ghost find its ab- 
solving star. 


XXI. 
For days must dawn when man shall tire of 
strife, 
And touch the trembling secret of this life, 
And catch a glimpse beyond with different 
wonders rife. 


XXII. 


A ship, ere sunrise, through dense shadows 
looming ; 
A thunder, with no visible lightning, boom- 


ing ; 
An Angel’s presence felt, my cell’s dark vault 


illuming ! é 
XXIII. 
Thus Science, Art, and the all-conquering 
Soul 


Will gain a calculated, fix’t control, 
While through the midnight space invisible 
planets roll. 


XXIV. 
Spirits akin to life’s ecstatic light, 
Are ever darting through the magic night, 
And struggle for clear dawn as Samson for his 
sight, 
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XXV. XXXIV. 
When man shall lose fierce faith in each| Then may we sit in some asomatous light, 


old story, 
Scorning all new things as his hairs grow 


oary, 
Fresh eras will begin for his advancing glory. 


XXVI. 
The Sun co-operator deigns to be, 
And aid man’s miracles thro’ earth, air, sea ; 
And master-spirits work each unrevealed de- 
cree. 


XXVII. 
A pregnant lightning-flash that leaves no 
trace, 
Or, like the all-creative Mind’s embrace, 
Pervades the tremulous earth, and may pass 
on through space. 


XXVIII. 
The Sea?— why leave one-half the world 
wild-wasting, 
When island-rafts, with food around aye 
lasting, 
O’ercrowded towns would save from want and 
foul airs blasting ? 


XXIX. 
O happy islanders! who float well-decked, 
Well-fed, ’midst healthiest winds, with course 


unchecked, 
And untax’d, fireproof homes, which never can 
be wrecked, 
XXX. 

Deep knowledge, like green buds, doth peep 
and perk, 

But where right-rooted flowers and fruit do 
lurk, 


True science yet will grasp, and with fresh 
life-sap work, 


XXXI. 
Dragon-flames gorging rich works — present, 


past — 
Shall, by a charged smoke, flat to dust be 


cast, 
Or, like a flaring torch, be blown dead by a 
blast. 
XXXII. 

Great God! could I but glimpse one hidden 
wonder, 

A smile from me could burst these walls 
asunder, 


And teach mankind far more with silence than 
by thunder. 


XXXIII 
Eternal necromancer—Earth’s grand breath ! 
Thy germinant limits, heavenward and be- 
neath, 
Nor astrolabe, nor hell, can reach unless 
through death. 





Solving fresh problems by our new birth- 


night, 
And seeing still beyond, as now by second- 
sight ; 
XXXV. 
And great thoughts, like those shapes in 
Jacob’s dream, 
Traverse the ladder of our dazzling beam — 
Flit round God’s gate, and prove us far more 
than we seem. 


XXXVI. 
What were we if our souls have lived before 
We deem as sand-grains to our present 
shore? 
Yet all may be fine dust from some great 
opening Door ! 


XXXVII. 
If sounds, some day, may traverse rays of 
light, 
Questions may reach as far as human sight, 
And answers be return’d by means as swift 
and bright. 


XXXVIII. 


Not ever thus above my doom I soar; 
But, ah! too oft this low vault, this stone 


floor, 
The cold rock-hole appear of my life’s tideless 
shore. 


XXXIX. 
Sometimes I wake, trembling at my strange 
State ! 
Are my mind’s tablets like a wiped-out 
slate, 
With the sad sense that once ’twas writ with 
words of weight ? 


XL. 
Am I myself, or have I changed with time? 
Like yon poor slug (at best a silvery slime), 
Or bones in rags of one whose brain-work was 
a crime? 


XLI. 

I count these paving-stones’ forbidden lore ; 
Oft like an idiot gabble ’em o’er and o’er ; 
Then planets gleam—thank God! I am my- 

self once more, 


XLII. 
Yes, o’er earth’s elements man’s spirit 
brooding, 
May gain large mastery (tho’ through years 
eluding), 
But now his struggling force old systems are 
secluding. 
XLIII. 


The highest civilization’s narrow plan 
Can. ne’er develop Nature’s possible man, 
Nor Genius guide a world which popes and 
priests trapan, 
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XLIV. 
Thou spell-bound Earth, of compounds little 
known, 
Far greater exorcisms will be shown 
When, some ten centuries hence, thy child’s 
good brain hath grown. 


XLV. 
And, in ten thousand years, man’s God-like 
brain : 
May disarrange some forces that sustain — 
And Chaos swallow al! —and all begin again! 


XLVI 
Yea, all begin again, from the first worm ; 
Or, it may be, some Comet’s travelling storm 
May pass too near, and leave no vestige of 
Earth’s form. 


XLVIIL. 

And seers will calculate the coming doom 
Unheeded, till the far-off sparkling gloom, 
Passing our sun, announce a gradual burning 

tomb! 
XLVIII. 
Then all, out-thronging in the reddening air, 
With cries, close clingings, tumult, frantic 
prayer, 
Crush, trample, swoon, or die in strong life’s 
last despair. 


XLIxX. 
See! in the vaporous ooze new germs fer- 
menting ! ; 
All different from ours : change unrelenting ; 
Pigmies — or prodigies of body-and-mind pre- 
senting ! 
L 
Millions of years, in Nature’s squandering 


and, 
Are, to us mortals, like a pinch of sand ; 
Yet we must measure things e’en where our 
small feet stand. 


LI. 
And mine, I feel, must soon be stretch’d up 
straight ; 
Now stiff and cold, the change will not be 


great ; 
My last appeal sticks fast in the pope’s iron 
gate. 
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LI. 
Hence let my spirit dart! no wings of fire 
Can aid the forces of my blind desire : 
Yet I can be resigned to slumber, — or aspire. 


LUL 
If an ecstatic flash inform the soul, 
And space conducting. media enroll, 
Death and one tick of time may reach a final 
goal. 


LIV. 
Or is it here, birthplace and body’s tomb, 
New series of lives unseen may bloom? 
Nought is too wonderful for Earth, and All-to- 
Come. 
LV. 
Time was, and zs (an onward-rolling sea) ; 
Time is, but lives no moment tangibly ; 
The Future never is — yet, oh! ’tis all to me. 


LVI. 
Thus doth the brain sincere a fixt faith find 
In Nature and itself ; man’s growing mind; 
And, with Astronomy, look to cycles well de- 
fined. 
LVII. 
The black wings of my tenth year’s dungeon- 
thrall 
Expand above me like a hushing pall ; 
I now am but a shade, creeping through Mem- 
ory’s hall. 
LVIII. 
Thou skull and crucifix! thou quivering 
lamp! 
Farewell, old friends !—and eke distorting 
cramp, 
Farewell! my battle’s lost: I seek a loftier 
camp. 
LIX. 


White hairs and withered limbs; large 
hopes, few fears ; 
Day-dreams and midnight thoughts; some 
bitter tears ; 
Great God! receive this soul !—thus end thy 
servant's years ! 


Vos omnes, et qui nunc et qui posthac 
Confidetis fore, ut hominis scientia 
Progrediatur semper, 
Precamini 
Ut requiescat anima Rogeri Baconis. 
R. H. Horng 





Grass FIRED BY A METEORITE. —A fire- 
ball was seen to fall at Springfield, Ill., about 
ten o’clock at night. It resembled in appear- 
ance an electric light, and it fell with a rushing 
sound like that of asky-rocket. The dry grass 


was set on fire where it struck, and the grass 
burned to a wooden sidewalk connecting with 
fences and wooden buildings, before the fire 
could be extinguished with water, 





